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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 3c cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have beer sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb ; illustrations of idioms; lessons on the different 
periods of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an «xcellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English. It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Pricé $1 50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be thé best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 


A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage ) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under 
Standing and use of the English language. 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any one, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room.. In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age, In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 

stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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BENJAMIN DEAN PETTENGILL. 


I pray you, in your letters, * * * 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 


Nor set down aught in malice. 
—Shakspeare. 


Bensamin Dean Perreneity, whose death occurred by railroad 
accident on the 21st of September last, was one of the most 
remarkable and widely known of the early teachers of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. No one who 
ever visited this Institution could fail to remember him. His 
manners and conversation were such as to leave a lasting im- 
pression upon the mind. His habits of teaching were as orig- 
inal as the teacher, and a visit to his school-room was both 
interesting and instructive. He was no great disciplinarian. 
There was a want of order and neatness in the room, which at 
first sight gave an unfavorable impression of the teacher and 
his methods. Nevertheless, a short stay in his class seldom failed 
to convince the intelligent visitor that his was no ordinary 
school and he no ordinary teacher. All about the room, pupils, 
teacher, and things, were made to assist in the advancement of 
the pupils and were a part of their daily life, of their thoughts, 
and of their conversation. Things were not neat and in order, 
because work was going on. What busy workshop is not strewn 
with litter of some kind? There were activity and life in that 
school-room, and where there is life there must be waste and 
wear and tear. He was a man of great energy and persever- 
ance, earnest and sincere in his convictions of right and of 
duty, and, notwithstanding eccentricities and oddities, a good 
man and true in every way. 

Mr. Pettengill was born in Middlebury, Vermont, August 28, 
1813, and at the time of his death was in the 75th year of his 
age. His father, the Rev. Amos Pettengill, who was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, was a Congregationalist minister of 
considerable scientific and literary ability, and the author of 
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several theological and scientific works. Another son of this 
scholarly man was the Rev. John H. Pettingell, also a scholar 
and writer of considerable note, who spent a large portion of 
his life in work among deaf-mutes, and was the father of Amos 
L. Pettingell, also a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, a sketch of whose life appeared in the 
Annals at the time of his death some years since. 

All the members of Mr. Pettengill’s family were more or less 
literary in their tastes, devoted to the cause of education, and 
the possessors of talents of no ordinary character in their sev- 
eral vocations in life. Thus the subject of this memoir grew up 
amid literary surroundings. From childhood his associations 
were with thinking men and women, and being fond of books 
his parents purposed for him a college education. His prepara- 
tion was mostly made at home, and in a very negligent manner. 
Referring to this, in an account of his life for his classmates at 
a meeting held fifty years after admission to college, he says: 
“Whenever I was at leisure to learn my lessons, and my father 
amidst his various duties had time to hear me, my education 
went on.” 

After the death of his father, who left his family in limited 
circumstances, Mr. Pettengill entered the Freshman class of 
Yale College in the fall of 1831. By close application he soon 
made up for the deficiencies of his early training, and took a 
high rank asa scholar in a class which numbered among its 
members many men of superior mental ability. During the first 
term of the Junior year, his means for the further prosecution 
of his studies failed, and he accepted a position as tutor in the 
family of a sugar-planter of Louisiana. After a short and pleas- 
ant residence in the South, he returned to the North and ac- 
cepted for a time the principalship of the Academies at Strat- 
ford and Essex, Connecticut. He never resumed his college 
studies. In September, 1839, he was appointed a teacher in the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in which he 
spent forty-five years of his life. 

He found the work of instructing deaf-mutes congenial to 
his heart and mind. He became devoted to the Institution and 
to the class among whom his lot was cast. His associates were 
earnest scholarly men, like himself, and in love with their work. 
All his thoughts centred in the Institution, and he gave his 
life to the promotion of its welfare. It became his home, and 
he may almost be said to have lived in his class-room, so much 
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was he in it. When vacation came he left it with reluctance, 
and when the time to reopen school came he returned with glad- 
ness. He was always the last to leave and the first to return. 
He had relatives and friends to welcome him elsewhere, but he 
was happiest at the scene of his thoughts and labors. 

For deaf-mutes he gave up thoughts of a home of his own, » 
although he often sadly felt the need of one. They were to 
him wife and children and friends; and the love that would 
have made him the kindest and most indulgent of husbands and 
fathers was lavished upon them. 

His devotion to this Institution was such that no pecuniary 
considerations were ever able to induce him to leave it. When 
other teachers more ambitious than himself would depart to 
accept higher positions or more remunerative situations, Mr. 
Pettengill would say that it was not the salary that kept him 
here, and that no salary would induce him to leave, and that 
he was not ambitious for a higher position than the one he held. 
He felt that he would never be so much at home anywhere else. 
He had taken root and he could not be removed without danger 
to his life and usefulness. He only left when he felt that ad- 
vancing years unfitted him for active duties, and that freedom 
from labor was necessary to him so as to husband his strength 
for his declining years. His life was an unselfish one, and de- 
void of all ambition, except that noble one of being faithful and 
successful in the performance of his duties to his pupils and to 
the Institution. 

Mr. Pettengill’s wants were few and simple, and, although he 
spent his money freely upon his friends and for his pupils, he 
managed out of a small salary to save enough to pass his old 
age in comparative comfort. 

On Saturdays, when the pupils had holiday and were permitted 
to go out into the city, Mr. Pettengill always made it a point to 
furnish a little spending money to those of his pupils who had 
none, and in time many of them came to expect it as a right, and 
in case of his forgetting to give them their weekly stipend they 
were not backward to remind him of it. Persons not familiar 
with the instruction of deaf-mutes have no idea how near and 
dear the teachers become to their pupils and the pupils to them. 
So much depends upon the good and faithful teacher that all 
his heart and soul goes out to his pupils, and all his thought is 
to do what he can to ameliorate their condition. For this rea- 
son men of learning and ability like Mr. Hutton, Mr. Pettengill, 
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and Mr. Foster, who were able to take prominent positions in 
the intellectual and financial world, have spent their lives in 
work among deaf-mutes. 

No teacher was ever more liberal or self-sacrificing for his 
pupils than Mr. Pettengill. Whenever there appeared to be 
any reluctance to provide books and other materials which he 
thought necessary for the good of his pupils he would furnish 
them himself. He always provided such an abundance that 
thoughts of economy in their use seldom entered his pupils’ 
heads. When they had lost or destroyed what he so freely 
furnished them, they as freely helped themselves or asked for 
more. And they always got what they wanted, although on rare 
occasions he would lecture them for presuming toc much upon 
his unstinted generosity. He studied the different inclinations 
of his pupils, and tried to make them of aid in their advance- 
ment. If, for instance, he found a boy was fond of base-ball, 
he encouraged him in it, and got him to read accounts of the 
games in the papers, which he supplied in great numbers to his 
pupils. Michael John Smith, a deaf-mute who edits a paper in 
Colorado, was successfully brought out in this way. 

There was hardly a paper published in this city that he did 
not buy, read, and mark for his pupils toread. Every day after 
school for years, seldom waiting for his dinner, but taking a 
lunch with his pupils and filling his pockets with crackers, he 
would start down town for a walk and the papers. This he 
did, rain or shine, summer and winter. He often made the 
boast that persons who knew him knew just where to find him 
during any part of the day and how employed. He always 
bought his papers at the same places, and he always walked a 
certain route going and coming. If at any time he failed to be 
at his accustumed places as usual, the persons with whom he 
dealt were sure to miss him, and ask him what had been the 
matter. There was no class of reading he loved more than that 
of newspapers. He liked to be the first to cull their latest news 
and to be the first to speak of it. For this purpose he rose 
early, gathered up all the papers, those of others as well as his 
own, and read them before any of his associates were up. But, 
with all his anxiety to be the first to read and tell the news, he 
seldom was able to give a correct version of what he had read. 
He ran over the pages too hurriedly fully to grasp their ideas, 
and give the particulars. It would not do to depend upon him 
for accurate information. It was his particular desire that every 
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newspaper published in the city should be taken at the Institu- 
tion. He always encouraged the new teachers to subscribe for 
those not included in his list. Failing in this he took them him- 
self. Although he was free to take the liberty to read the papers 
of others, he did not like others to take the same liberty with 
his. 

Punctuality and regularity were hobbies with him. He could 
never bear to keep anybody waiting, and he did not like any- 
body to keep him waiting. He was, if anything, too punctual. 
When the bell rang at meal-time, if he was within hearing, and 
he usually placed himself where he was, he dropped everything 
and hastened to the table, which he usually reached before the 
last tap of the bell. If any one attempted to anticipate him in 
this respect it was annoying to him, and gave him so much 
offence that the competition was usually dropped after a few 
experiments. Still, if his fellow-boarders were not prompt, and 
caused any delay in the meal, he never failed to call their atten- 
tion to the inconvenience they caused. He ate rapidly and 
seldom spent much time at table. He was always a man of 
dispatch and in a hurry to be about his work. He seldom in- 
dulged in lengthy conversation for the same reason. He seemed 
to be wound up for the day, and had such and such things to 
do and only so much time to do them in. This gave him the 
appearance of constant restlessness and brusqueness. 

But although punctuality and regularity were of the greatest 
moment and concern to him, he was entirely negligent of order. 
He paid but little attention to the arrangement of things in his 
rooms or among his books. In like manner his reading and 
studies were not systematic. He never pursued one course of 
reading or study long. He bought books as inclination at the 
time prompted. His library was miscellaneous in its character, 
and many of the books were transient in interest and worthless 
for reference. He was a rapid reader and usually finished a 
book in an evening or a day; and, as he read mostly for amuse- 
ment, he found time for the perusal of almost everything good, 
bad, or indifferent, whether in fiction or in more solid literature. 
His opinions of the merits of what he read were usually just, 
and one seldom failed to find pleasure and instruction in such 
productions as met his approbation. In his school-room he 
was desultory in what he taught,* but, strange to say, in entire 


now professor in the Hartford Theological Seminary, writes : 
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. *The Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., formerly a teacher in this Institution, 
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harmony with a system of singular merit and excellence, which 
has long been the one pursued in this Institution in the teaching 
of language, to which we shall presently refer. 

He took up from day to day such topics as excited the interest 
of his pupils and followed them as long as he could maintain 
their attention. He was ready then to relieve the tension of 
their minds by turning to something different, on the principle 
that change rests the mind. But the object of these exercises, 
which was the foundation of a plain, simple, and idiomatic use 
of the English language, was always kept in mind. He called 
this the “nursery ” or “natural” method of instruction, which 
is substantially that which parents unconsciously adopt in rear- 
ing their offspring. Like a parent he interested himself in the 
pastimes and pleasures of his pupils and talked with them about 
them. In doing so he expressed himself in thoughts and lan- 
guage suited to their years and advancement. He sought to 


I recall Mr. Pettengill as a diligent, painstaking, devoted, and success- 
ful teacher. He lacked apparent system in his teaching, was not bound 
by ordinary rules; but in great measure made up for deficiency in this 
respect by the copiousness of his information, activity of his mind, and his 
laboriousness in the school-room. He somehow succeeded in wakening 
the minds of his pupils and in keeping them awake. He provoked in 
them the spirit of inquiry, and then met that with his inexhaustible stores 
of knowledge. It was uot easy to tell how it was that he succeeded so 
well as a teacher, so dificrent were his methods from those of others; but 
he did have large success, as many bright scholars from his classes abun- 
dantly showed. He seemed to communicate to his pupils his own rest- 
lessness, eagerness, and thirst for knowledge, and, when their minds were 
aroused, he lured them on by piquing their curiosity and showing them 
how they might educate themselves. He did not so much use method as 
impart it; he did not smooth the way for his scholars, but when they en- 
countered difficulties put the key into their hands and fired them with a 
desire to penetrate them. It was always a mystery how he did it, but he 
had quick intuition and the power to rouse the intuitions of others. 

Then he was devoted to his work. The Institution was his home and 
the pupils were his children. To them he gave his life, and upon them 
he concentrated his thought and affections, and those immediately under 
his care became much attached to him. Ihave no doubt that much of 
his success was due to this sympathy. He entered into the feelings and 
wants of each pupil committed to him, and found a way to help each by 
sympathetic touch. 

So, in spite of eccentricity and lack of method, I should say that, by 
quick intuition and devotedness to his life-long work, he was a valuable 
teacher. 

I presume that in natural gifts and in comprehensiveness of information 
few men have surpassed him in the profession. 
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keep pace with the natural unfoldings of their minds. His les- 
sons were prepared with this in view. They were on subjects 
in which children would be interested and which they would 
like to talk and write about. They were always stories written 
in language which they could make use of to express their 
childish thoughts and feelings. They were not what might be 
called instructive lessons, prepared to expound some truth in 
philosophy or science, or to teach history or grammar, and make 
a child appear wise and learned and show off well to visitors. 
He was not, however, opposed to this kind of instruction, for 
if his pupils remained long enough with him, and were capable 
of it, he taught them these things. ‘“ Everything in good time,” 
was his motto. He first sought to develop and prepare them 
for more advanced instruction, and only introduced it when he 
had given them language for its expression and when their 
minds were strong enough to receive and hold it. 

This system of instruction was not, however, original with 
Mr. Pettengill. He only made it public and discussed its value 
through his writings for the Annals. It was pursued by his 
distinguished colaborer, Mr. Foster, and other associates. Mr. 
Hutton, a former principal of this Institution, introduced it and 
discouraged the use of text-books. His text-book was the in- 
tellect of a highly-educated man or woman who was able to 
prepare his own lessons and adapt his instruction to the wants 
and necessities of his pupils. He did not even give them a 
blank-book. Aslate and a pencil constituted the pupil’s school 
outfit for years after the writer of this article became connected 
with this Institution. 

It was Mr. Hutton’s practice to illustrate new words, phrases, 
and idioms by stories especially devised for the purpose. He 
taught language exclusively by the use of stories, and his les- 
sons were always in the form of stories. He urged his teachers 
and pupils to tell stories and write them, and to perform acts 
for the same purpose. The performance of an act for a pupil 
to write was his favorite test of the pupil’s advancement. This 
system is still in use among us, and gives the most satisfactory 
results where intelligently and patiently pursued, and is the 
foundation of the so-called “nursery” or “natural” method. 

Mr. Pettengill was more successful as an exponent of the 
system than in the practice of it. He never attained the results 
Messrs. Hutton and Foster did. His mind was too versatile. 
He lacked in patience and perseverance, and after a time gave 
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his pupils language too rapidly and neglected the plain Saxon 
structure which lies at the foundation and forms the beauty and 
strength of our language. He loved elegant forms and turns 
of expression which deaf-mutes find it so difficult to handle and 
understand. The consequence was that his advanced pupils 
often made use of those peculiar forms which we call ‘ deaf- 
mutisms,” which are more the fault of the instruction than of 
the pupil. In his advanced classes he sometimes neglected his 
system altogether, and would write the slates of his school-room 
full of sentences and thoughts on a subject which he required 
his pupils to expand and put together as a composition. 

He pursued this course to furnish his pupils with ideas on 
the subject and to help them produce something better than 
the weak and puerile thoughts usually found in the composi- 
tions of young persons. He seemed to forget that the human 
mind in its growth resembles the development of plants and 
animals, and requires years of careful cultivation and training 
to insure perfection and unfold its powers. Attempts to hasten 
its maturity and get early results injure it and disappoint the 
instructor. The compositions produced in this way were un- 
satisfactory and not creditable to teacher or pupils, but Mr. 
Pettengill often exhibited them as evidences of their ability and 
progress. The semi-mutes in his class showed, too,-the evil 
effects of this system of training. They expressed their 
thoughts in involved sentences without much regard to the 
order of thought in putting their teacher’s suggestions together, 
and showed that they had no clear ideas on the subject upon 
which they were attempting to write. 

He was more successful in elementary than in advanced 
work.* Although he disliked the training of dull pupils he 

*Dr. Harvey W. Milligan, formerly a teacher in this Institution, now 
professor in Illinois College, writes : 

As a teacher he was ¢erribly stimulating to intelligent pupils. His own 
mental processes were so ungovernably rapid that his patience was apt 
to fail with dull pupils. The smartest boys, therefore, were usually found 
in Mr. Pettengill’s class. And his vast stores of information were always 
at their service. 

He knew more about everything than any one else that I ever knew. 

Leave out half of Sim Johnson’s conceit, three-fourths of his bearish- 
ness, and his wife, and you will have a very fair Mr. Pettengill. 

He had no parlor-polish. In his younger days, women laughed at him 
at first ; then they respected him; then they admired him. He was al- 
ways the very soul of kindness, of liberality, of honor, in word and 
thought and deed. 

He always showed to better advantage in print than in person. 
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was usually very successful with them because he was obliged 
in their management to adhere strictly to the system he so 
much admired. 

He possessed a wonderful facility in adapting his lessons and 
language to the condition of his pupils. His lessons for young 
pupils are remarkable for their simplicity and excellence, and 
are still used by our new teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. Every step in the performance of an action or deed is 
told in detail. No attempt is made at complex sentences; even 
the word “and” is but seldom used, and “ who” and “ which ” 
are only introduced after days and weeks of the most patient 
drill and practice. 

The method is slow and tedious, but is of great advantage in 
developing a weak and low intellect. Many deaf-mutes would 
do well if they would never make an effort to rise above it, and 
dull pupils should never be encouraged to use any other kind 
of language, except as necessity may require the introduction 
of such words as “if,” “ but,” ‘‘and,” “because,” etc. The art 
of condensing thought is only easy te strong and powerful 
minds and is a mark of highly-intelligent and cultivated people. 

Mr. Pettengill advocated the use of signs in our institutions 
because he believed that deaf-mutes could be taught more, and 
more successfully and rapidly, by them than by the oral method 
alone. But he was not fond of them. His signs were labored 
and difficult to understand. He thought too fast for their use 
and found them inadequate to express his ideas. He, therefore, 
made but little use of them in instructing and in talking with 
his pupils, and encouraged the use of writing and spelling in- 
stead. He believed in small classes, and, wherever possible, in 
the edueation of the deaf at home, so as to insure the use of 
spoken and written language in imparting it. He always 
claimed that had hea deaf child his instruction should be given, 
as far as possible, orally, using signs, however, whenever they 
could be of assistance in advancing the good of the pupil. He 
was too liberal to be an extremist. He could see the limits of 
either method. He also claimed that deaf-mutes could be best 
educated if their education was slowly and carefully conducted 
by the use of written language alone. 

He was ever kind and sympathetic and thoughtful of the rights 
and feelings of others, and very careful in his language for fear 
of giving offence. He felt for the sorrows and sufferings of 
others, but did not want to see them or come in contact with 
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them. No one could expect his personal attentions in illness. 
His sympathetic nature was so strong that if any of his friends 
were taken ill he was soon in as bad, if not a worse, condition. 
The former principals under whom he served often found it ex- 
pedient to conceal from him the state of their health, for fear 
of being the innocent cause of the illness of their good and 
worthy friend. 

His love of life was strong, and he sought in every way to 
prolong it. He observed the greatest care to avoid everything 
injurious, such as draughts and contagions. In his dress he care- 
fully conformed to the state of the weather. He constantly wore 
a smoking-cap in-doors to protect his head from colds, and dur- 
ing winter months a blanket shawl to secure his chest from 
similar dangers. His health was the subject of constant solici- 
tude. He made daily examinations of his symptoms. If he 
found anything irregular he became often unduly excited until 
the occasion of the alarm had passed away. At the time of his 
death he was in excellent mental and physical health, and in a 
fair way to live to a good old age. He was active and had laid 
out a large amount of literary work for himself, such as writing 
for the Annals and editing some of his manuscript lessons for 
the use of deaf-mutes. Strange to say, he bad completed for 
publication a sketch of his life-long friend and colaborer, Mr. 
Joshua Foster, who, though in very feeble health, still survives 
him. 

Mr. Pettengill was not a member of any church. He could 
not bind himself to the profession of any creed; but he was 
always a church-goer, and while in this city attended the Clin- 
ton Street Presbyterian Church. He was avery religious man and 
a firm believer in a future life and universal salvation. He was 
deeply interested in religious subjects and questions, and in the 
theological discussions of the day. His life was good, innocent, 
and pure. He lived up to the principles of the Golden Rule. He 
was Christlike in thought and deed, and maintained a standard 
of piety which few non-professing Christians attain. He owned 
Christ before men by making his life such as Christ’s was, and 
by doing among the poor and lowly the work of his Divine 
Master, who we believe will own him and say unto him, “ Inas- 
much as thou hast done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren thou hast done it unto me.” 

Mr. Pettengill possessed great ability as a writer. He looked 
deep into subjects, and was clear and concise in handling and 
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presenting them to his readers. He was independent in his 
thoughts and judgments, and wrote because he had something 
he believed would be instructive and interesting to others. In 
his early days he wrote considerably for newspapers on literary 
and political subjects, in which he always took great interest. 
Some of his productions, especially his shorter poems, are very 
witty, and still go the rounds of the newspapers; but in 
later years his writings were principally on the education of 
deaf-mutes, and published in the Annals.* It is greatly to be 
regretted that he did not give educators of deaf-mutes more of 
the results of his experience in the work, and that he did not 
live to edit and publish some text-books for their use and guid- 
ance. 

We have endeavored in the course of these pages to draw a 
picture of our good and worthy friend such as those who knew 
him will recognize. His oddities and eccentricities gave him 
individuality and character. In spite of these, all who knew 
him esteemed and honored him. We would not have had him 
different. We havealso tried to present to our readers some idea 
of his work and method of teaching. He was not original in 
his ideas of teaching, but in his methods. His instruction was 
not systematic, but calculated to awaken the mind and maintain 
its interest. He loved teaching, but not its drudgery. He was 
not so painstaking as the character of his pupils demanded. 
His mind was too rapid for their slow and stumbling minds. 
He was not one of our greatest teachers, but, taken all in all, 
he had but few superiors in the profession, and by his death he 
has left a place which, as a writer and thinker on the education 
of deaf-mutes, it will be a difficult matter to fill. 


J. D. KIRKHUFF, M. A., 
Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*In 1883, he received from Yale College the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts ‘in recognition of his literary and other contributions to the art 
and science of teaching the deaf and dumb.” 


BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF STATE INSTITUTIONS ; 
THEIR APPOINTMENT, DUTIES, AND RELA- 
TIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS.* 


Between the State and the charitable and educational and 
reformatory institutions which it creates it is the fashion to 
place boards of trustees, or directors, clothed by law with power 
to build up, direct, supervise, and develop such institutions. 

The powers usually conferred upon such boards may be fairly 
illustrated by our Minnesota law. I quote the fourth section 
of the act : 

Said directors shall have the general management and supervision of 
said institute ; shall prescribe all rules and regulations for the government 
thereof and the admission of pupils thereto, and generally perform all acts 
necessary to render the institute efficient for the purposes for which the 
same is established, to wit, the relief and instruction of the deaf, the 
blind, the feeble-minded, and for the care and custody of the epileptic and 
idiotic of the State; and they may introduce and establish such trades 
and manual industries as in their judgment will best train their pupils for 
future self-support. 

Having been for nearly twenty-five years a member of a 
board of directors having in charge from their first organiza- 
tion, a State school for the deaf, another for the blind, and an 
institution for imbeciles and idiots and epileptics, united under 
the organic name of “The Minnesota Institute for Defectives,” 
I venture to present to this Conference some thoughts ger- 
mane to the title of this paper, suggested by my own experi- 
ence and observation. 


CREATION OF BOARDS. 


I know of no better way of appointing boards of trustees 
than by gubernatorial appointment and senatorial confirmation, 
with individual terms of not less than five years, expiring alter- 
nately. 

The number exclusive of ex-officio members should never ex- 
ceed five. 

They should be chosen of the broadest, best business men of 
the State, without reference to political or religious proclivities ; 
men of genuine human sympathies, who can afford and will de- 
vote all necessary time and thought to their work ; men compe- 


* Read before the National Conference of Charities and Correction, held 
at Omaha, Neb., August 25-31, 1887. 
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tent to judge of and decide wisely questions of location, plans 
of buildings and grounds, architecture, landscape work, trades, 
all questions of finance, and who are good judges of men; 
practical men, not mere theorists. Men possessed of mania for 
experiments and reform in statistics, reports, drainage, heating, 
lighting, ventilating, and machinery may be very useful if kept 
in a positive minority. 

There should be associated with such appointed boards as 
ex-officio members thereof the Governor and, I think (instead 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction), the chief finan- 
cial State officer, styled in our State “ Auditor.” 

When such a board is thus created it should be clothed with 
large discretion in the details of its work. 

The State, through its representations, should limit the cost, 
prescribe general rules to guide the managers of the institu- 
tions, and require certain general results ; but within such rules 
there should be such elasticity that the work can be carried on 
without galling friction, and then the board should be held to 
the strictest accountability, especially in finance. 

No man would pinch the public dollar harder than I, and I 
care not how many committees are created to watch and report 
the process. But when it becomes their business to tell me 
when to pinch, where to pinch, how hard to pinch, and what to 
pinch for, and whether the dollar should be shoved over into 
the salary department, the school supply department, the repair 
department, the shop department, the food department, or the 
general current expenses, before I may subject it to the ecstatic 
pressure, and that when the said dollar shall have departed I 
must report monthly or bi-monthly on five different exhibits, 
whether it was exchanged for labor, meat, milk, pumpkins, or 
pepper, and how much per pound, I beg leave to be excused. 

No such hectoring system ever contributed to the purity or 
economy of institution service. It is, in fact, expensive and 
demoralizing. 

Such men, so chosen, working without pay, should be as free, 
at least, as our ordinary laborers. We say to our axman, 
“There is the forest, pick your tools; chop or saw; work with 
right hand or left; split with axe, wedge, or glut; quit early or 
late ; only give us good measure, at least eighteen cords per 
week.” And we would never seriously think of appointing a 
board of experts to wander through the underbrush and ad- 
vise when, where, and how to cut, split, and cord. 
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DUTIES OF BOARDS. 

Boards of direction have reposed in them a twofold trust: 
one on behalf of the State—the patron; and the other for the 
beneficiaries themselves. Out of the former relation grow their 
duties to the State, which may be classified as— 

First. Strict obedience to the law. This is axiomatic. 
Trustees are the creatures of legislation, and derive not only 
their existence, but all their powers therefrom ; and to attempt 
in any measure to exercise any jurisdiction, or do any acts not 
expressly or by necessary implication provided for by law, is 
usurpation and malfeasance, and leads to embarrassment, con- 
fusion and scandal. 

Second. To disburse the money entrusted to them, and not 
a dollar more, with rigid economy, solely for the purposes in- 
tended by the grantors. 

The institutions we have under consideration are those sus- 
tained by taxation, 7. e., a contribution exacted by the State from 
persons and property for public use. These exactions in this 
country, in the aggregate, are enormous; and the proportion 
of the gross amount which we devote to the relief of defective 
or suffering classes is unparalleled in the history of the world. 

No more solemn duty was ever imposed on any man than 
that resting upon our trustees: that these funds so generously 
given shall be disbursed honestly, faithfully, and without waste. 
And I desire here to say with emphasis, that boards of trustees 
cannot avoid this trust; they cannot shift the responsibility 
upon others. These funds must be defended and expended 
under the direct authority of the trustees. They may not dele- 
gate this trust to committees, superintendents, or even the 
angels in heaven. 

Third. To make clear, simple, and ample reports of all their 
doings, in such manner that they can be easily measured by the 
public eye, together with suggestions of such further action as 
seem to them wise and practical. 

Duties to the Institutions.—The classes entitled to relief 
through these institutions hold the relation thereto of cestwy 
que trust ; and to them the trustees are under the gravest obli- 
gations to administer the affairs thereof with wisdom and fidelity, 
and to make the best possible provision for their improvement 
and happiness. 

Superintendents.—One of the most delicate and important 
duties of a board of trustees (in cases where they have the 
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choice) is the selection and appointment of superintendent. A 
failure here is a great calamity and may blight the work for 
years; while the exercise of wisdom in his selection, and the 
proper adjustment of his surroundings and relations to the in- 
stitution and to the board, insure success. 

No specific rules can ever be formulated or adapted to regu- 
late these relations. The division of the functions and juris- 
diction of the several officers of any institution depend largely 
upon the circumstances of the case, but I think the following 
rules will generally apply : 

1st. He should not disburse the funds or have any financial 
responsibility to his institution. This should be done by some 
one under the direction of the board, to whom there should be 
a direct and strict accountability. 

2d. He should not of his own motion interfere with or at- 
tempt to influence legislation, or be an official member of legis- 
lative lobbies, but in these things he ought to be a consulting 
and advising officer of the board. 

3d. No sectarian or party preferences should be allowed to 
influence his work. 

4th. He should carefully avoid nepotism. 

5th. He should have full control of the domestic, educational, 
religious, and sanitary departments of his work, and to this end 
should choose and nominate all the subordinate officers, teachers, 
medical attendants, and employés of his household, and retire 
them at his pleasure; and generally should have control of the 
shops and industrial pursuits. 

6th. When a good man is found the tenure of his office should 
be permanent. 

It is for this object largely that I would divorce him from all 
financial and legislative responsibility, although there are other 
sufficient reasons for the rule. Let any superintendent under- 
take to buy the supplies for an institution and disburse its 
funds, or be active in controlling its legislation, working to put 
this man on or keep that man off the board of trustees, and you 
may confidently predict future trouble and ashort term. Only 
for failure should he be subject to removal. 

7th. He should be well paid, and all his perquisites should be 
as specific and definite as his salary. 

8th. He should receive the co-operation, sympathy, and sup- 
port of the board in every branch of his work. 

Questions often arise in this division of labor and duty which 
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can only be decided in each case by the court of common sense. 
Such as: Should the superintendent be on the building com- 
mittee? Should he decide as to the location, size, cost, and 
plans of buildings and the laying out of grounds? Should he 
buy the horses and cows, etc.? My answer is: If he knows 
more about such matters than the board, yes; if not, no. 

The fact is that appointing a man superintendent or trustee 
does not make him a business man, an architect, or a landscape 
artist, nor give him an eye for colors. There should be such 
pleasant, confidential relations between the superintendent and 
the board that in all things pertaining to-the interests of the 
common work either will gladly receive or duly consider sug- 
gestions and advice from the other. All questions of mere eti- 
quette should be subordinate to the ultimate good. 

Where there is eternal jealousy, strife, and antagonism, the 
power is exhausted by friction, and the machine is weak. 

And now I will close this chapter of broken lumps with one 
additional dogma: Keep the institution throughout swept and 
purged of all uncleanness. Let the immoral man, be he direc- 
tor, superintendent, or stable boy, be “bounced” without notice. 

Hon. R. A. MOTT, 
One of the Directors of the Minnesota Institute, 
Faribault, Minn. 


SOME THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY MR. MOTT’S PA- 
PER ON “BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF STATE IN- 
STITUTIONS; THEIR APPOINTMENT, DUTIES, 
AND RELATIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS ;” AND 
BY HIS ARTICLE ON “DEFECTIVES.” 


Tue Hon. R. A. Mott, at the late Conference of Charities held 
in Omaha, Neb., presented a paper on Trustees and Superin- 
tendents which is one of so much wisdom that it deserves spe- 
cial mention and close study. Mr. Mott having official relation 
for a quarter of a century to the institutions of Minnesota, both 
as trustee and legislator, speaks from age and experience, and 
consequently any of his utterances are to be received with the 
highest respect. His devotion to the institutions of his State 
and to the welfare of their inmates, with his well-known inter- 
est in all humane movements, justly entitle him to recognition 
as a practical philanthropist. We are apt to apply that term 
mostly to men who make large contributions of superfluous 
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means to benevolent objects. But we may truly assert that 
one who, as Mr. Mott has done, devotes the thought and ener- 
gies of a life to such a work, bestowing upon it as much time 
as is necessary, without desire or expectation of pecuniary re- 
ward, is n.ore truly a philanthropist, though he may not gain 
so much éclat. In his paper Mr. Mott states his conclusions 
concisely, clearly, and briefly, as in a lawyer’s brief. In thus 
presenting them to the Conference of Charities, which is com- 
posed of persons engaged in various kinds of humanitarian, re- 
formatory, and educational work, I am persuaded he does so 
chiefly to give others the benefit of his large experience, for 
which we are sincerely thankful, and also to challenge criticism 
and elicit discussion. There is much in his paper to approve 
and profit by, and but little to dissent from. It commends it- 
self for candor and justice, and an evident intention to recom- 
mend the best fundamental principles in the organization and 
management of a public institution, leaving out of view the 
many details that must be left for adjustment by competent au- 
thority, as from time to time it may be called for. No persons 
will more highly prize this valuable contribution than those who 
have long experience in the work of superintending a public 
institution. 

Mr. Mott writes from an unusual stand-point. The history 
of the institutions for the deaf and dumb, the blind and the 
feeble-minded in Minnesota has been unique. These institu- 
tions, to which one for the epileptic is now to be added, unlike 
those in other States, are under the control of one Board of 
Trustees, which, having committed to it the interests of so 
many and so diverse classes, constitutes a guasi legislature, and 
Mr. Mott consequently writes from a point of view unlike that 
occupied by any other trustee. If he should, therefore, take 
some positions not universally approved it would not be at all 
strange, and no one would more cordially welcome a review of 
them than Mr. Mott himself. 

“The Minnesota Institute for Defectives,” while being the 
creature of the Legislature, has been a growth whose seed was 
planted in the Territorial Legislature, and bore its first fruit in 
the first Legislature of the State as “‘ The Minnesota Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” This planet no- 
where sustains a more enlightened or humane population than 
that of the State of Minnesota, and it was but a short time be- 
fore the cause of the blind was taken up and added to this, 
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(probably at the meeting of the second Legislature), when the 
Institution became known as “ The Minnesota Deaf and Dumb 
and Blind Institute.” Not long after the advent of Professor 
Noyes as superintendent, the reports of that Institution began 
to present the cause of the feeble-minded, and the people of 
the State, through their Legislature, committed this further 
charge to the trustees, the name then becoming “ The Minne- 
sota Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, and the 
School for Idiots and Imbeciles.” But another step in advance 
has been taken in that State, chiefly under the leadership of Mr. 
Mott, as I believe, which it is sincerely and ardently hoped 
other States will follow, in making provision for the epileptic, 
one of the most numerous and interesting of the classes of un- 
fortunates ; and another name has been decided upon, “ The 
Minnesota Institute for Defectives "—a title, it must be ad- 
mitted, that has the merit of brevity, if nothing else, in its 
favor. 

One would suppose that, in fixing upon a name, as be- 
tween the different classes provided for, the highest rather 
than the lowest would have been preferred, so that none might 
feel aggrieved. In some States these institutions are known as 
the benevolent or charitable institutions, thus seeming to con- 
fer as a charity that to which the inmates are entitled as a right. 
Whether “Institute for Defectives” or “Charitable Institution ” is 
preferable, there may be question in some minds, and doubtless 
differences of opinion among parties interested. I cannot speak 
from the record, or from personal knowledge, in the case of ** The 
Minnesota Institute for Defectives,” but, judging from the well- 
known feeling of the deaf and dumb and of the blind, with ref- 
erence to being regarded as objects of compassion, and from my 
observation of human nature, I would not hesitate to assert 
that this distinction causes a feeling of humiliation among all 
the classes involved; for it is sad enough to be an imbecile or epi- 
leptic without having it continually hurled atone. Mr. Motttold 
us in the October number of the Annals that he “puzzled his 
brains two years” over the question of aname, and the result was he 
‘hatched out defective children.” Purturiunt montes et nasce- 
tur ridiculus mus. It might be supposed that, after this long 
incubation and tobogganing after a name, the bottom of the 
hill would be reached. But Mr. Mott says, “ We shall go right 
on!” When another department is added let us hope we may 
not have the briefer title, “ Defective Institute.” What a cap- 
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tion would this or the present name make for a diploma! Fa- 
cilis descensus Averni. Iam constrained to believe that if a 
son or daughter of Mr. Mott had been one of the pupils of either 
the School for the Deaf or the School for the Blind, the pres- 
ent obnoxious title would never have been applied to the Insti- 
tute. Surely there have been numbers of distinguished citizens 
of Minnesota after whom the Institute might be named with 
credit to itself and honor to the State. If it is not already the 
case, before many years the title Mott Institute would be both 
honorable and appropriate, as the titles “Clarke Institution,” at 
Northampton, Mass., “ Perkins Institution,” at Boston, and 
others that might be cited, have been found convenient and 
suitable. 

Mr. Mott’s paper pertains specially to State institutions, but 
the Conference of Charities to which it was presented includes 
representatives of institutions not under immediate State con- 
trol, but yet supported by State patronage. Some of the oldest 
and most successful institutions of the present day are private 
corporations, with the selection of whose trustees the State has 
nothing to do. It may be seriously inquired whether this is 
not a better plan than by gubernatorial or legislative appoint- 
ment. It exempts from the uncertainties growing out of party 
changes, from which some institutions have most shamefully 
suffered. The sense of unrest that disturbs the equanimity of 
officers of State institutions at the time of an election has a 
most disheartening and deleterious effect upon both officers and 
inmates. Sometimes, under this system, merit counts for noth- 
ing. A lifelong experience and thorough mastery of a profes- 
sion most difficult to acquire are made mere foot-balls to be 
kicked away, that a demagogue and party tool may be appointed 
to hold down an office chair and draw an unearned salary as a 
reward for party service, while some subordinate, under a con- 
scientious sense of duty, performs the labor of the place, and 
because true to conscientious convictions is sometimes deemed 
weak and truckling. The wisdom of our legislators ought to 
devise some plan under which these things would be impossible. 
To divert what Mr. Mott terms “the contributions exacted by 
the State” for educational and humanitarian purposes to the 
maintenance and reward of party chicanery is unspeakably in- 
famous. Mr. Mott does not approve of this any more than I 
do; yet his paper does not propose a principle of institutionary 
organization which would render such outrages on officers, 
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inmates, and the people impossible. He may see no danger 
in this direction in his State, and doubtless it will not exist 
in his lifetime, but he has already passed the meridian of life, 
and it will not be long till he will be gathered to his fathers, 
honored and loved by all who know him. Great as have been 
Mr. Mott’s services to the public and to the unfortunate of his 
State, if he could spend a portion of his remaining years with 
his legal acumen and legislative experience in devising a practi- 
cable plan that would commend itself to our law-makers to 
bring about such a change as this, he would render a still greater 
service to humanity and the State than he has yet done. 
Experience has shown that not more than one trustee of the 
same institution should be selected from the same county, and 
in some States the statute so provides. The importance of this 
provision of law has not been felt, I presume, in connection with 
the Minnesota Institute for Defectives, and I am quite sure it 
will not be in the lifetime of Mr. Mott; but by and by, when 
“his soul is marching on,” 4 new king will arise “ which knew 
not Joseph,” and the people of Minnesota may come to feel that 
they want a larger representation in the little legislature resid- 
ing in Rice county, appropriating the money of the State as - 
suits them, and, as may be supposed, for the interest of the 
beautiful capital of that county, among the various departments 
of the Institute for Defectives. The board of trustees of a great 
public institution should be so constituted that their business 
could not be transacted as may from time to time suit the con- 
venience of its members—at one time in a corner grocery, at 
another in a convenient bank, at another in some lawyer’s office, 
and at another in some gentleman’s parlor, as has been done by 
boards of some other institutions, if not by the one of which 
Mr. Mott has been so long an efficient and valuable member. 
This unsystematic way of conducting business is very likely to 
exist when most, or several, of the trustees are residents of the 
same locality ; more especially if the location is that of the in- 
stitution. The citizens of any town ought to be satisfied with 
the presence among them of one or more of these great educa- 
tional or charitable (?) institutions supported by the State. They 
bring to the locality a most desirable class of citizens as officers 
and employés, and to the town are a perennial source of income 
never affected by stringency of times, failure of crops, or of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises. But often the exigen- 
cies of circumstances make it extremely desirable that the resi- 
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dence of one of the trustees should be so near the institution 
_ that his counsel may be readily obtained without lapse of time. 

A board of trustees should be composed of men not from a 
dominant party alone, but from various parties and denomina- 
tions, since they stand as sponsors for its proper and efficient 
management to all classes of people, from whose earnings its 
support is exacted. All parties are alike interested in the in- 
stitution and its work, and if any are denied a representation 
upon its board, there is a greater likelihood of more or less dis- 
irust of its management. This usually is not well founded, but 
it exists nevertheless. Such a diverse representation as is here 
insisted on will save the board and the institution many a sea- 
son of perplexity and occasion of explanation, and may be se- 
cured without increasing the number of the board beyond five, 
which Mr. Mott recommends as the proper number for such a 
board. 

Iam quite surprised at Mr. Mott’s view that the State should 
limit only the aggregate outlay of an institution, leaving with 
the board of trustees to determine, subject to a few general 
rules, for what purposes the expenditures should be made, and 
that, while accountable for the outlay of a gross sum, the 
board should not,be held accountable for the details of their 
expenditures. It seems to me that he is radically wrong in this 
view. The institution belongs to the people, who justly desire 
to know not only how much, but for what purposes their 
money is expended, and their representatives in the legis- 
lature are in duty bound to direct in advance, as nearly 
as practicable, upon what account expenditures shall be made, 
and it seems to me hardly becoming in a trustee who spends 
the people’s money to cavil about rendering an account of 
his stewardship to the minutest detail if the people, whose 
agent he is, desire it. Public confidence cannot be very 
long maintained should trustees arrogate to themselves greater 
wisdom than the entire body politic. I grant that the render- 
ing of accounts under numerous different heads, and several ex- 
hibits of the same account, is often hectoring, laborious, expen- 
sive, and may be pressed to an absurd extreme. But if the 
people want it, and are willing to pay for it, it is the part of 
wisdom for trustees to render cheerfully the fullest and minut- 
est exhibit possible. I admit it must be much more agreeable 
for the trustees of the Minnesota Institute for Defectives, in pre- 
paring to recommend appropriations to the legislature, and after 
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that body has adjourned, to say, ‘ You deaf, and you blind, and 
you imbecile must hold back your causes awhile ; we have done 
very well for you, and propose now to push the cause of the epi- 
leptic.” And that may be the right thing to be done; but in my 
judgment it is the province of the legislature to hear the claims 
of all, and decide which one, or whether all, shall be helped 
further. Coming directly and often from the people, before 
whom, at the hustings, the policy of the State has been recently 
discussed, legislators should understand the views of the peo- 
ple at large better than a board which, as Mr. Mott says, should 
not be often changed. The same principle holds good in case 
of a board which supervises an institution for one class only, 
though in a less degree. I do not believe it wise to impose 
upon one board the trusteeship of institutions for so many dif- 
ferent classes, their respective peculiarities being so diverse that 
no board could reasonably be expected thoroughly to under- 
stand the requirements of them all and administer their affairs 
with impartiality. Mr. Mott says “no more solemn duty was 
ever imposed on any man than that resting on our trustees.” 
This being so, a distinct board for each institution would surely 
be more just both to the trustees and to the institutions, as well 
as more effective in each case. As these boards serve without 
compensation the increased expense will be trifling, and will be 
more than counterbalanced by the enhanced effectiveness. 

Mr. Mott’s views of the duties, responsibilities, and preroga- 
tives of a Superintendent, in the main, are wise, being founded 
on long observation ; and I have rarely seen a better presenta- 
tion of them; yet I think that in some points his views are not 
the best. I quite differ with him with reference to the financial 
responsibility of the superintendent. He should be the finan- 
cial agent of the board of trustees, and make all its expendi- 
tures of money. To deny him this seriously handicaps him at 
the very threshold of his work and in all his varied duties among 
his associates and subordinates, as well as outside the institu- 
tion with the general public. His work is an intricate and diffi- 
cult one, in which he should have every possible aid. Money 
is a power, and nothing tends more to command the respect of 
society, and especially of business men, than the judicious use 
of money. Some one must, under the board, direct this expend- 
iture, and the moral effect is due the superintendent, as he, 
more than any others, will determine the efficiency of the in- 
stitution, and because its success will be gauged by his ability 
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more than by any other influence, not excepting even that of the 
trustees. He understands better than any other person the 
needs of the institution, and where a limited amount of means 
can be used to the best purpose. He has more at stake in it 
than any other person, it being his profession and life work ; 
his support, his reputation, and every interest that he has, are 
all involved in it to an extent not true of any other person. 
Mr. Mott’s view that this authority cannot be delegated to the 
superintendent is absurd. There is no well-regulated institu- 
tion in Christendom where this is not delegated to some one, 
and the superintendent is the one to whom this authority should 
be committed. He is responsible to the trustees, just as they 
are to the State. No other person can so effectually aid the 
trustees in seeing to it “that these funds so generously given 
shall be disbursed honestly, faithfully, and without waste,” and 
that they be expended as will be most for the efficiency of the 
institution. If Mr. Mott holds that the expenditures must be 
made by the trustees themselves, which I can hardly believe he 
does, though his paper implies it, his position seems to me to 
be an invasion by the trustee of the proper function of the 
superintendent below him, as a little while ago we saw it in- 
vaded the proper function of the legislature above him. The 
superintendent should be under bonds, and through his clerk 
should make all minor purchases, and in person all important 
and larger ones. This is essential, not for the personal advan- 
tage of the superintendent and for his aid alone, but because 
he best comprehends the details of the entire institution, plans 
for its future internal management, from time to time alters the 
adjustment of its departments to meet varying exigencies, and, 
consequently, can more wisely than any other person direct its 
outlay. If all the facts in connection with the various institu- 
tions of our country could be made known, it would appear 
that vastly more misdirected expenditures have been made by 
other agents of the trustees, or by trustees themselves, than 
by superintendents acting under their authority. The state- 
ments here made with reference to the financial responsibility 
of the superintendent are not intended to apply to the pur- 
chase of site and contracts for buildings (that point not being 
here discussed), but to the expenditure of money in the ordi- 
nary operation of the institution. In all these the board should 
hold the superintendent to the strictest accountability and re- 
quire of him frequent and lucid exhibits of all expenditures. 
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Mr. Mott thinks that a superintendent should not attempt to 
influence legislation. I think that he should in matters per- 
taining to the institution over which he presides, and that, even 
if he wishes, he cannot avoid doing so. If he is of ability in 
his profession, members of the legislature will visit and inter- 
view him in person and by letter, and agents of the press will 
quiz and report him in such a manner that his views will in- 
evitably have much influence in shaping legislation. Legislators 
desire to see and know personally the man who is the main- 
spring and balance-wheel of their institution. Its inmates are 
the children and wards of their constituents. Returning to 
their homes, they are justly expected to have some personal 
knowledge of the internal management of their institution, and 
to be able to give some account to parents of the individuals 
who are educating and otherwise caring for their children ; 
most of all, of him who stands, by reason of his position as 
superintendent, in loco parentis, and is the daily example and 
disciplinarian that has a most powerful influence in determining 
their character. Acquaintance of the superintendent with the 
members of the legislature, who are usually discriminating men, 
quick to perceive whether he is equal to his trust and under- 
stands his business, is one of the most effective aids in the 
growth of an institution and the ingathering of inmates, whose 
welfare and betterment should be the supreme consideration. 
To restrict him in this is unjust to him, unjust to members of 
the legislature, who desire and need to consult the superintend- 
ent for the same reason that trustees do, and imposes upon 
trustees a labor that they do not understand as well as he, of 
. which many are very glad to be relieved. The most extensive 
acquaintance possible of the superintendent with members of 
the legislature isin every way advantageous to the institution, 
and should be not only encouraged, but insisted upon by the 
trustees. So important is deemed an acquaintance with the 
managers of State institutions to legislators, that some States 
have adopted the policy of locating as many of their institu- 
tions as possible at the capital, while in other States the ques- 
tion of abandoning their present localities for removal to the 
State capital has been seriously discussed. In all matters, 
whether financial, administrative, pertaining to legislation, or 
representing the institution before the public, the superintend- 
ent is but the agent of the board of trustees, and, if he isa 
man of honesty and intelligence, will maintain with them the 
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strictest confidence and fidelity, concealing nothing from their 
knowledge, and urging nothing that does not meet with their 
approval. While he is the agent of the board in matters exter- 
nal to the institution, he is the only proper organ of communi- 
cation between the board and subordinate departments within 
it. Yet he is not the agent of individual members thereof, though 
they are individually his advisers, whose counsel he should most 
sacredly regard. 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Mott that the superintendent 
should, under no circumstances, endeavor to influence the ap- 
pointing power in the selection of trustees, though, as a general 
proposition, his statement is correct. If the term of service of 
such a man as Mr. Mott were about to expire, I should say that 
the superintendent might, with entire propriety, indicate to the 
executive that the loss of such a man from the board, with his 
judgment, his zeal, his fidelity to his important trust through 
so many years, and his intimate knowledge of its duties, would 
be a calamity to the institution to be most seriously deprecated. 
On the other hand, if there were on the board a pestiferous 
crank, or a shoddy capitalist with more money than brains, who 
sought to subsidize the institution for selfish purposes, regard- 
ing its officers as his menials and dependents; or a conniving 
demagogue, whether political or ecclesiastical, who endeavored 
to use his trust for party or sectarian advantage, I should say 
that it was not only proper for the superintendent, but that it 
was his duty to the institution and to its inmates, to the State 
and to himself, to make the fact known to the executive. 

There has been a great deal of fustian and demagogical per- 
siflage of late years about nepotism in political affairs.’ I was 
much surprised to find that Mr. Mott deems this of sufficient 
importance to give it a place in his paper, and to caution super- 
intendents against it—though he has no word of caution for 
trustees on this point. It seems to me hardly worth the consider- 
ation he gives it, as the superintendent cannot appoint his rela- 
tives or any other person to positions in the institution without 
the concurrence of the trustees. While Mr. Mott justly says 
the superintendent should “ choose and nominate all officers,” 
the place of no officer should be considered assured until his 
appointment receives the ratification of the board of trustees. 
But even if this were not the case, there is no reason why the 
relatives of the superintendent should not stand on the same 
plane with others. If they can render better service than others 
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they should be appointed because of that fact. As a superin- 
tendent may strengthen himself more by appointing the relatives 
of influential outsiders than by the appointment of his own 
relatives who bring him no new influence, his inclination, if he 
wishes to use his position for personal advantage, will more 
often be in this direction. There are instances where paramount 
considerations may call for the appointment of members of the 
superintendent's family to subordinate positions, as in some 
cases where the superintendent’s wife was made matron. I have 
known a few instances of this kind in which “the gray mare was 
found to be the better horse.” In institutions for the deaf 
and dumb the circumstances are peculiar and exceptional. 
There are no other persons who so well understand the char- 
acteristics and language of the deaf and dumb, and so fully 
enter into and understand their inner life, as those who have 
been born and reared among them, and, consequently, from earli- 
est infancy have used the deaf-mute language as their vernacular, 
and to whom it is as really a medium of thought as to the deaf 
and dumb themselves. Such an one on arriving at early man- 
hood or womanhood has an acquaintance with the work of an 
officer of an institution for the deaf and dumb, and with the 
means of accomplishing it, which a novice, however well edu- 
cated and apt, cannot acquire equally well in ten years. The 
question that comes to a superintendent and to the trustees is, 
Shall we avail ourselves of this skill, or shall we, for sentimental 
reasons that have no real force, ignore it? The great work ac- 
complished by the Gallaudets and Peets for the deaf and dumb 
would never have been wrought but for their familiarity with 
deaf-mutes and their language in infancy, as well as adult life. 
Their pre-eminence, it is no derogation to their other excellent 
qualities to say, is due chiefly to that fact. One very serious 
calamity that has come to the cause of deaf-mute education in 
our country was the early and untimely decease, in their young 
manhood, of Messrs. Edward and Dudley Peet, who were born 
and reared in an institution for the deaf and dumb, and trained 
by their noble father for great usefulness in his profession. 
Their remarkable skill in deaf-mute instruction was due to 
their early association with deaf-mutes, and gave promise of 
unusual usefulness in their profession. What harm can come 
to society from the training by such parents as Gallaudet and 
Peet of such sons as theirs in the profession to which they had 
devoted their lives, in which they had accomplished so much, 
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and attained so great eminence? Other men do likewise in their 
sphere, and there is no reason why a superintendent, whose pro- 
fession is really the instruction of the deaf and dumb, should be 
denied this privilege. A superintendent or board of trustees who 
omit to secure the best talent they can for teachers and other 
officers, regardless of whose children they are, can scarcely claim 
to be true to their trust. The families of teachers of the deaf 
and dumb are the best source from which to obtain the most 
effective instructors, and it is much to be regretted that more of 
the children of teachers do not follow the vocation of their 
fathers. 

No man is qualified for a superintendent of an institution for 
the deaf and dumb who has not made their instruction his pro- 
fession, and has not been engaged in the active work of the 
school-room and thus been brought into close and intimate con- 
tact with them. This is his first and most essential qualifica- 
tion, with which many others must be associated. Let any man 
desiring to enter upon this work understand that it is no ordi- 
nary undertaking. There is probably no position in society 
that calls into exercise a larger number of superior qualifica- 
tions than this. An intimate knowledge of deaf-mutes, and ex- 
perience in the various methods of their instruction, a cultured 
mind, excellent judgment, a knowledge of human nature, dis- 
ciplinary tact, administrative and executive qualities, good busi- 
ness habits, a knowledge of the laws of hygiene, some acquaint- 
ance with the principles of medicine and surgery, mechanical 
knowledge, familiarity with architecture and building, acquaint- 
ance with the principles and methods of ventilation, warming 
and lighting, are some of the qualifications a superintendent 
of an institution for the education of the deaf and dumb re- 
quires. All of these he will at times have occasion to use, and 
most of them he will have to practice daily. 

In addition to these there is another of transcendent impor- 
tance, viz., a theoretical and practical acquaintance with the rev- 
elation of Divine Truth. The religious instruction of his pupils 
is the greatest responsibility known to man. Upon the superin 
tendent this devolves, and hence the unutterable infamy of ap- 
pointing as superintendent a man without this qualification, or 
one who, having it, knows not how to communicate it to his 
pupils. All the qualifications alluded to will be often, some of 
them daily, required. No person is born with them; not many 
acquire them all. Some have done so; others may, though it 
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is a work of years. Mr. Mott wisely says in his paper what all 
will do well to heed, that “ appointing a man superintendent or 
trustee does not make him a business man, an architect, or a 
landscape artist.” It is not to be wondered at that boards of 
trustees hesitate in the appointment of a superintendent, for in 
the nature of the case it cannot be expected that every one who 
tries shall succeed. Some excellent men have undertaken this 
work, and have found its multifarious duties so perplexing and 
often so vexatious that they have withdrawn from it, preferring 
to spend their lives in the work of instruction, their chosen pro- 
fession, than which there is no more noble pursuit known to 
man. For an institution to take one inexperienced and make 
of him a skilled manager requires a long time and involves a 


large outlay of money. 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, LL.D., 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill. 


THE TENDENCY AMONG THE DEAF TO EXCLUSIVE 
ASSOCIATION WITH ONE ANOTHER. 


Tue interesting article on “Clannishness” by Mr. Smith, of 
Minnesota, in the Annals for October, 1887, appears to be chiefly 
directed against the use of the word “clannishness” to desig- 
nate the tendency among the deaf to exclusive association with 
one another, and to this I have nqthing to say ; but in his objec- 
tion to this word, Mr. Smith seems to defend the tendency 
which it is intended to designate. Most of what he says is right 
and true; yet it seems to me that he looks at it from only one 
side, and that some things might be said on the other. 

The whole argument is based on the fact that it is natural 
for the deaf to associate with one another, and therefore it is 
assumed that it is best for them to do so, and that any attempt 
to oppose the free course of this natural tendency is useless and 
unnecessary. 

But is it best because it is natural? It is natural for a child 
to play rather than to study. Is it therefore better he should 
play than study? In fact nearly all, if not all, the roads to ad- 
vancement are not in accordance with one’s natural inclination, 
but rather the contrary. Would any one work if he could be- 
come rich without working? Would he study if he could be- 
come wise without studying? 

It is only when a motive is present, stronger than our aversion 
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to the task before us, that we undertake the task. The motives 
for study and work are readily apparent ; hence men readily 
study and work. Not so readily is it apparent that the exclu- 
sive association of the deaf with one another is injurious, and 
that a wider range of intercourse would be beneficial. Least 
of all is it apparent to the masses of the deaf themselves, be- 
cause, having little or no experience of this benefit, they do not 
see it. A man, therefore, who points out to them the evils of 
this exclusive association should not be set down as a mere the- 
orist, full of needless apprehension. 

Before proceeding further it may be well to define the ex- 
pression “ exclusive association,” so that we may know exactly 
what we are discussing. Association, in this case, I understand 
to be exclusive when the deaf have no further intercourse with 
hearing people than is absolutely necessary in performing their 
work or business, and in the routine of life; and when, for all 
social diversion, they seek the company of their deaf friends. 
They do not take part in the amusements of their hearing ac- 
quaintances, do not interchange visits, do not form friendships, 
do not talk with them on questions of the day, nor on any 
topics, aside from what may be absolutely necessary. 

Under this definition, those who practice absolute exclusive- 
ness are probably very few; but many approach it in a greater 
or less degree. 

It is true that itis more agreeable for the deaf to associate 
with one another than with hearing people, because the conver- 
sation can be carried on with greater freedom ; and no one can 
justly deny them the right to associate a great deal, and, per- 
haps, mostly with one another. But, in associating exclusively 
with one another, they come to think of nothing but themselves, 
have little knowledge of, ard no sympathy with, the world 
around them: in short, become selfish and narrow-minded. 
That this is actually the tendency may be readily observed by 
intercourse with them. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
this is the rule. 

In business ability and forethought on matters pertaining to 
their material prosperity, those deaf persons who do not asso- 
ciate with the hearing more than they can possibly -help are 
generally backward; while among those who, from the nature 
of their occupation, or for other reasons, have considerable 
intercourse with hearing people, one often finds, besides a broader 
mind, a pluck and an enterprise which go a long way towards 
compensating for their inability to hear. 
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There is another quality upon which different people place 
different value, and which they seek and cultivate in proportion 
to this estimation. I refer to the refinement of manners, 
the politeness and ease of deportment which distinguish the 
well-bred and cultured from the vulgar. This, I think, is less 
cultivated among the deaf than among the hearing ; and indeed 
there is less opportunity for it, except where there are a num- 
ber of well-educated deaf persons living sufficiently near one 
another; but even they will fail to develop it to the standard 
of hearing persons unless they associate with them. 

In this discussion the fact must not be overlooked that 
among the deaf there are persons of widely different intelli- 
gence and attainments, and that what may be advisable in some 
cases is impracticable in others. For an ignorant deaf person, 
hardly able to write a correct sentence, to carry on an extended 
intercourse with an equally ignorant hearing person, who can 
scarcely spell a word correctly, is not to be expected. The best 
we can expect in such cases is a limited intercourse with the 
hearing, and the remainder must be with those with whom they 
can communicate more freely. On the other hand, if the more 
intelligent of the deaf confine their association to the deaf, they 
will, if not go backward, at least remain stationary in many im- 
portant respects. It would, therefore, seem that at least the 
more intelligent and better educated among the deaf should be 
given every encouragement to improve themselves by associa- 
tion with the hearing. A Christian spirit would induce them 
also to mingle more or less with the deaf among whom they live, 
and thus give them the benefit of their company and culture. 

Among the principal means of fostering exclusiveness are the 
various conventions, societies, and other organizations. Societies 
having a definite object, as literary or religious instruction, if 
well conducted, are probably sufficiently beneficial to justify 
their existence. The same can hardly be said of the national 
conventions and like organizations. 

One result of the tendency to exclusiveness is the frequent 
marriage of the deaf with the deaf. Much might be said on this 
question. It is self-evident that unions should be avoided 
which tend to transmit the infirmity, as indicated by Professor 
Bell.* 


* As some members of our class have publicly and most unfairly mis- 
represented Professor Bell, without taking pains to ascertain his exact 
position on certain important questions, I would as emphatically testify 
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Aside from such unions it is probable that it is best for the 
majority of the deaf who marry at all to do so within their own 
class, because with this majority the difficulty of free communi- 
cation with a hearing partner probably outweighs the advantage 
of suchaunion. And the discount at which a deaf person must 
naturally rate himself in the choice of a hearing partner will 
lead many to choose within their own class, where they are on 
the same equality as hearing persons are in their class. But it 
seems to me that, with the intelligent and well-educated deaf, 
where the difficulty of communication with hearing persons is 
comparatively small, the advantages to the family, as well as to 
the deaf person in his relation to the outside world, of having a 
hearing partner might have much greater weight than is gener- 
ally the case. 

It is true that in conversation with hearing people there is 
sometimes lacking a certain freedom. I say sometimes, because 
I myself have often talked with hearing people who could use 
the manual alphabet, and even with those who could only write 
to me, with as much freedom and enjoyment as I ever talked 
with deaf persons. In fact I strongly believe that this lack of 
freedom is greatly overestimated, especially by those who are 
little accustomed to associate with the hearing. It is of course 
in casual meeting that the difficulty of communication is most 
apt to be annoying; but even here let your friends understand 
that you always have a tablet and pencil ready for them; and to 
you this mode of communication, instead of being unnatural, 
will after awhile seem perfectly natural. As a rule, hearing peo- 
ple are quite ready to relieve the monotony of their deaf friends’ 
existence. Let the latter only endeavor to meet them half-way, 
and they will often find both profit and enjoyment in their 
company. 

If it can be proved that the benefits of association with the 
hearing which I have pointed out, and the evils of exclusive as- 
sociation, are merely fanciful and not real, then I am ready to 
yield the argument without another word. 

What I contend for is not a separation of the deaf from one 
another, but that they should have a more extended intercourse 


to my appreciation of his efforts and valuable services in behalf of our 
class, and express the belief that the majority of the thinking and intelli- 
gent deaf do not sympathize with the writers above referred to. I have 
no favors to ask from Professor Bell, and expect none, except such as will 
be shared by the deaf in general ; but I consider the above statement from 
one of us as simply demanded by fairness and justice. 
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with hearing people, in order to become better citizens and 
more enlightened men and women. And, further, that the 
masses of the deaf cannot be expected to make a move in this 
direction unless they receive encouragement from without, and 
have the example of the more intelligent members of their class. 

It is because the evils of this one-sided intercourse are least 
noticeable to those most unfavorably affected by them, and be- 
cause the benefits of the opposite course are neither readily 
apparent nor widely experienced, that it is the more important 
to point them out. _ 

There is no need to encourage the deaf to associate with one 
another ; they will do that readily of their own accord. But 
once put the stamp of approval on the tendency to exclusive 
association, and the less thoughtful ones will gladly accept 


your advice and follow it. 
OLOF HANSON, B. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


W. W. TURNER AS PRINCIPAL. 


ComPaRATIVELY little has been said of Mr. Turner in the 
capacity of principal. As it was my good fortune to be an assist- 


ant teacher under him for three years, I take pleasure in giving 
briefly my recollections of the man in this office. In the first 
place Mr. Turner realized the responsibility of the position. 
The care and education of two or three hundred deaf children 
for a term of years he regarded as a great trust. To see that 
their habits, physical, mental, and moral, were right; to see 
that their intercourse with others was what it should be, he 
deemed no trifling matter. Moreover their health, habits of in- 
dustry, application and manners were not forgotten ; the proper 
expenditure of funds, whether private or public, did not escape 
his attention ; as many a pupil will bear testimony who recalls 
the old library and the table drawer set apart for purses with 
the names of the owners upon them, and the care exercised in 
his endeavor to see that all was expended in a proper manner. 
His orders in the expenditure of institution funds were all well- 
guarded and executed in an economical and conscientious 
manner. 

His responsibility in the wise and judicious expenditure of 
time and energy of both pupil and employé was constantly borne 
in mind. No mere wish, convenience, or pleasure of any one 
was allowed to interfere with the studiousness and progress of 
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a pupil under his control ; and many were the faithful and ardent 
exhortations in which he urged the pupils to economize and im- 
prove both time and talents. 

His responsibility also in the proper moral and religious 
training of pupils he realized in a remarkable degree. In con- 
nection with the weekly meeting of the faculty a portion of the 
time was devoted to prayer for God’s blessing on the labors of 
the teachers. Well do I remember the ardor of his prayers, 
and with what keenness and watchfulness his eye guarded 
every approach of moral impurity. Wit and humor he could 
enjoy with as keen relish as any man; but anything that savored 
of immorality or impurity he would scorn and reject with indig- 
nation. He labored diligently to surround the pupils with pure 
and wholesome influences, amusements and recreations, and to 
make institution life happy, cheerful, helpful and elevating, so 
far as it depended on him. He took a deep interest in all class 
exercises and the maintaining of proper discipline. He taught 
that pupils should not only respect. but love and obey—yes, 
love to obey—their teachers. His assistance rendered to 
teachers in their work was always prompt, cheerful, and efficient. 
He knew by experience the trials and hindrances and difficulties 
of a faithful teacher, and he knew how to help and how to do 
it ina happy manner. It was always a pleasure to consult him 
in matters pertaining to school work. He was quick to dis- 
cern good, faithful work and the proper time and place for a 
word of praise and commendation. He was a firm believer in 
the recent version of the old proverb that “an ounce of taffy 
is equal to a pound of epitaphy.” 

As principal Mr. Turner looked well to the interests of the 
school before the public. The pupils in the American Asylum 
came from all the States in New England, and it devolved upon 
him as principal to keep himself and the public informed con- 
cerning the improvements and best methods of educating the 
deaf both at home and abroad. He did this faithfully and con- 
scientiously. On the platform or in the pulpit he was the peer 
of the best men in the profession in presenting the claims of 
the deaf to an audience. In Boston, in Belleville, Canada, as 
well as in Hartford, Conn., he was tried in this regard and never 
was found wanting. His liberal learning, keen logic, and spark- 
ling wit serve@® him well on such occasiorts. He always chose 
his points wisely, and presented them clearly in simple, plain, 
persuasive language. His wisdom and experience in institution 
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matters. were widely known and acknowledged, and not a few 
of the younger States like Minnesota are indebted to him for 
letters full of wise counsel and practical suggestions in estab- 
lishing schools for the deaf. In all public and outside matters 
pertaining to his profession Mr. Turner took a high stand and 
a deep interest, and both magnified and dignified his office. 

In his social relations with the pupils, teachers, and employés 
generally he was cheerful, affable, polite, and entertaining. The 
late Professor Wing often bore grateful testimony to the pleas- 
ant and happy hours in his company, and related with ever fresh 
delight his mirthful, happy way of telling a story or pointing an 
anecdote. 

It was hardly possible for any one to be even slightly ac- 
quainted with him without being favorably impressed with his 
happy disposition, and, to his credit be it said, the harassing 
cares, perplexing duties, and petty annoyances peculiar to the 
office of principal, all combined, failed to make him the cold, 
stern, perfunctory official, or to divest him of his genial, social, 
good nature. 

It is unfortunate for a principal to know too much, or at least 
to act asif he did. There are times and places when it is best 
for the executive head of an institution to see, hear,.know, and 
act as if he were oblivious of his surroundings. Mr. Turner 
understood this well, and knew when, where, and how to speak 
or act. He had the art of choosing and putting things better 
than any other man with whom it has been my good fortune to 
be associated in the profession. He knew how to read human 
nature and how to act when others differed from him in opinion. 
All intricate machines and delicate machinery need oiling, and 
the master workman must understand the proper time and place 
to make the needful lubrication, in order to avoid collision, in- 
jury, or friction. As principal Mr. Turner was skilful here, 
and many a time has a smile, or a bright witty remark, avoided 
an unpleasantness into which a less sagacious man would have 
surely fallen. While I would not be understood as claiming 
that he had no faults, yet it does seem to me that, as principal 
of a school for deaf children, he did possess in an unusual de- 
gree the necessary qualities of body, mind, heart, and that good 
measure of common sense which commend him as an example 
worthy of admiration and imitation by all in the*profession. 

J. L.-NOYES, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, AND CONFERENCES 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION.* 


Tue simple possession of four senses instead of five is no 
longer regarded by a majority of the public as degrading a 
child to the level of the imbecile and the pauper, and as making 
its education a matter of charity. There is also an increasing 
prevalence of a more refined and humane terminology respect- 
ing the deaf, and an increasing proclivity to call organizations 
for their instruction simply Schools, and not Asylums, nor by 
any designation which serves to emphasize their infirmity, and 
to perpetuate in the public mind a broad demarcation between 
deaf pupils and other pupils in-respect to mental capacity and 
social status. 

Not the least encouraging development, as we view it, is the 
here and there outspoken and manly protest against the impli- 
cation that the education of blind and deaf children has any- 
thing in common with the proper methods of dealing with vicious 
and degraded classes, an implication sure to keep place in the 
public mind as long as the matter of such education is brought 


before conferences which are eleemosynary and reformatory, 
and not educational. With all deference to the editor who ex- 


presses (or publishes) an adverse view in the number for March 
last of the International Record of Charities and Correction, we 
cannot help thinking that the sentiments of Messrs. Anagnos 
and Huntoon therein quoted and condemned savor not only of 
true humanity but of practical wisdom. Among the character- 
istic features of progressive civilization is a division of labor. 
One would think pauperism, crime, disease, and insanity broad- 
cast enough, invincible enough, and pregnant with problems 
enough to engross all the attention and wisdom of any one or- 
ganization of reformers. One would suppose that the proper 
régime for children whose only need is that of intellectual, 
moral, and industrial education might well be left to the con- 
ferences of their instructors and to educational supervisors. 
Jails and schools would seem to belong to different jurisdictions. 
Philanthropists par excellence will hardly claim any such mo- 
nopoly of benevolence and intelligence as to deny the com- 


* From advance sheets of the Twentieth Annual Report of the Corpora- 
tion of the Clarke Institution, the Hon. Lewis J. Duptey, President. 
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petency of educational officials and associations to deal with the 
far less numerous, less complicated, and less difficult problems 
which belong to their sphere. 

In times gone by when speechless children occupied a much 
lower plane in public estimation than now ; when they were be- 
clouded by a prejudice and a stereotyped terminology coming 
down from a remote and ignorant past; when their mental ca- 
pacity was disparaged and their instruction was thought a mat- 
ter of humane benevolence and not of State obligation, and when 
they were ignored by educational officials, Boards of Charity 
might well espouse their cause. The President and Secretary 
of such a Board in Massachusetts formerly rendered conspicuous 
service in their behalf. 

But now that all this is changed ; now that the intellectual 
capacity of deaf children and their right to an education are 
fully recognized ; now that nearly all the States of the Union 
make this education as free, and provision for it as regular, as 
for that of hearing children ; and now that conferences of the 
ablest instructors of this country and of Canada are regularly 
held to compare views and to perfect methods, as well as inter- 
national conferences of the same character abroad whose pro- 
ceedings are at once published in America, it is difficult to see 
the necessity or propriety of action in this regard in the con- 
ferences of Boards of Charity and Correction. Any experience 
or wisdom in the matter possessed by individual members of 
such Boards would find welcome place in the conferences of 
instructors, and in the columns of periodicals devoted to the 
same cause. In this way, no available counsel or suggestion 
for the benefit of deaf and blind children would be lacking, 
while they would be spared the humiliation of being associated 
in public discussions widely reported, and thus associated in the 
public mind, with classes of a degraded character and condition. 


DR. BELL’S “ MEMOIR,” AND CRITICISMS UPON IT. 


Ayy one who, at the same time, has the least acquaintance 
with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, has read his “ Memoir upon 
the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” and is at 
all familiar with the evidence accumulated and the opinions 
formed by other investigators of hereditary deafness, will regret 
both the matter and the tone of many of the criticisms which 
have been passed upon the Memoir. 

Such an one will regret the matter of the criticisms, because 
it often proves that the critics have not read the Memoir nor 
the evidence upon which it rests; but have relied chiefly upon 
common talk for their knowledge of Dr. Bell’s opinions and of 
his reasons for his opinions, while this common talk, unfortu- 
nately, is based almost entirely upon the blunders of a stupid 
and headlong newspaper correspondent, who misquoted im- 
portant passages in the Memoir when it was first made public, 
and quoted others without their qualifying phrases. The 
opinions expressed in the Memoir were thus either distorted 
or utterly changed, and then scattered broadcast through the 
country. 

Many criticisms of the Memoir have been made, and are now 
made, both by hearing and deaf writers, who take these perver- 
sions as their texts. Such criticisms cannot tend to establish 
truth; they only multiply misunderstandings, because they are 
not levelled at what the Memoir contains, but at what the critics 
have been wrongly led to think it contains. 

The person supposed in the beginning will also regret the 
tone of some of these criticisms, because they seem to be flavored 
with a sort of animus toward the author of the Memoir. This 
is unfortunate for the sake of truth; and it is unjust to the 
author, because every one who knows him at all knows that 
the deaf have not a more disinterested nor a more enlightened 
friend than he. 

The object of this article is not to uphold the theory of the 
Memoir, but to show that Dr. Bell has been from first to last 
criticised and hauled over the coals for what he has never 
written, or said, or believed in ; and to point out several mis- 
apprehensions under which many of his critics seem to labor. 
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BeroreE doing so it may be worth while to observe that the 
real question at issue appears to the writer to have been some- 
what obscured by the imposing title of the Memoir. The 
“Formation of a (New and) Deaf Variety of the Human Race ” 
seems a momentous and appalling event. The minds of all 
shrink from the idea; the spirit rises up instinctively to grapple 
and repulse it. But the real question is simpler—is nearer at 
home. That question is, Zs Deafness Hereditary ? If it be, and 
if those who possess it intermarry without regard to heredity, 
then a deaf variety would certainly follow. Those who deny 
this, and say that while deafness is hereditary and the deaf 
intermarry without regard to heredity, yet no deaf variety 
is likely to result, seem to the writer to stand upon a very 
narrow platform. They seem to accept and reject the doc- 
trine of heredity in the same breath. Their only escape seems 
to be that while under the conditions named the deaf will 
increase, yet the increase will not be so sufficient in number 
or so persistent in type as to constitute a variety. Yet it 
would appear that in certain instances such a variety has been 
practically formed already. When the observant traveller visits 
a few small neighboring villages in Maine and sees there 105 
deaf-mutes in 10 families (Annals, xxx, 156) ; or finds, in a simi- 
lar region of New Hampshire, 34 deaf-mutes in four consecu- 
tive generations of a single family (/bid.) ; or, passing far away, 
to Kentucky, discovers there another single family containing 
21 deaf-mutes in three consecutive generations (ibid.), is not he 
justified in concluding that a deaf variety of the human race 
exists in those parts ? 

It is not intended, however, to pin whatever force may be in 
this article to the opinions expressed in the last paragraph. 
However those opinions may be viewed, the question, Zs Deaf- 
ness Hereditury? remains the only vital, the only practical 
question. It is the number and recurrence of the deaf that is 
important, rather than their correct scientific classification. If 
the deaf continue numerous and increasing it matters but 
little, either to them or to society, whether they form a variety. 
Coming to still more practical considerations, if the intermar- 
riage of the deaf is often not advisable because of heredity, 
yet, as at present, is not hindered by legal or other obstructions, 
then the only way in which it can be lessened is by appeals to 
the reason of the individuals most nearly concerned. Of course 
this lever is all too short and weak. Inclination will always re- 
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sist it; passion will often break it. With these individuals, as 
inso many marriages, it will still be true that 
‘* High and low mate ill— 

But Love hath never known a law 

Beyond his own sweet will ;” 
yet, this being the only lever, must be used for what it is worth. 
Now, these individuals will not be at all influenced by such re- 
mote conclusions as the establishment of a variety. When the 
young deaf man A——- and the young deaf woman B trem- 
ble on the brink of an engagement, longing to rush into each 
other’s arms, we should ask too much of human nature if we 
expected either of them to pause and ask, “Am I about to help 
form a deaf variety of the human race?” But surely no high 
opinion can be formed of their intelligence, or conscientiousness, 
or even of their self-interest, if each does not ask “ Will my 
children, or will my children’s children be deaf?” 


Wirz the foregoing parenthesis the real points sought to be 
made by this article, as stated in the fourth paragraph, are 
reached. They are: 

(1.) It seems to be assumed or believed by many critics that 
Dr. Bell is the author of the theory of the marked increase of 
the deaf by heredity (of which the theory of the formation of a 
deaf variety is only, in the writer’s opinion, an extension). On 
the contrary, that theory was held in embryo, in various stages 
of development, and in complete development, long before Dr. 
Bell took it up. Indeed, it would seem that when Providence 
first raised up friends for the deaf in America, each of those 
friends entertained this theory. The late W. W. Turner broached 
it in the very first number of the Annals (p. 32). The first 
editor of the Annals, Luzerne Rae, noticed the tendency and 
began to collect evidence about it (vi, 255). The first technical 
article by a scientific authority that appeared in the Annals (by 
Dr. Dudley Peet, viii, 132) recognized heredity as a cause of 
deafness, although from lack of information the author did not 
pursue the subject. T.H. Gallaudet deprecated the unrestricted 
intermarriage of the deaf for this reason (Annals, x,181). H. P. 
Peet made the most complete investigation of the subject that 
had been made up to 1853, and concluded that “the marriage 
of two deaf-mutes is more liable to produce deaf-mute children 
than the marriage of a deaf-mute with a hearing person, prob- 
ably in the proportion of 6 or 7 to 1” (35th N. Y. Rep., p. 102). 
In later years I. L. Peet declared (Annals, xxi, 215) that among 
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the intermarriages of the deaf with which he was acquainted at 
least one-half had produced one or more deaf-mute children. 
E. M. Gallaudet has for this reason advised against the unre- 
stricted intermarriage of the deaf (Annals, xviii, 202). The 
present editor of the Annals has constantly maintained that 
“heredity is a very important element among the causes of deaf- 
mutism ” (Annals, xxx; 156). Many other authorities might be 
cited to the same effect. Finally, in 1868, the late W. W. Turner, 
carrying (it seems to the writer) all this testimony to the power 
of heredity in producing deafness to a legitimate conclusion, 
propounded the theory that has since been taken up by Dr. 
Bell, namely, that if the intermarriage of the deaf continues 
unrestricted and increasing there will probably be formed a deaf 
variety of the human race (Annals, xiii, 245). 

It thus appears that Dr. Bell’s researches and conclusions, 
instead of being new, are the same as those of his predecessors. 
His conclusions do not differ from theirs at all; and his re- 
searches differ from theirs only in this, that his are more com- 
plete and extended, are better classified so as to permit of 
closer deductions, and have been taken out of the circle of 
those immediately interested in the deaf, and spread before the 
scientific world at large. 

(2.) The idea seems prevalent among the public and the critics 
that the Memoir is a sort of speech or argumentative address 
which seeks to maintain its title as’a thesis. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is rather a magazine of facts, that is, collated statis- 
tics, the plain deductions from which, in the author’s opinion, 
demonstrate the present tendency of the deaf to form a va- 
riety. So far from being a theory simply, unsupported by facts, 
the Memoir és facts. With the deductions from these facts any 
critic is at liberty to quarrel, but it is evident that if he “hath 
his quarrel just” it must be based upon these facts. 

(3.) The impression among the critics and the public seems to 
be that Dr. Beli stands practically alone in support of his theory 
—that his deductions from facts presented in the Memoir have 
not been accepted by competent scientific authority. Never 
was a greater mistake. It is not the scientific, but solely the 
unscientific, who reject those deductions. When the Memoir 
was first given to the public at New Haven, the only men of 
scientific eminence who took part in the discussion of it coin- 
cided with the author to a great extent. These were Professor 
Brewer, of Yale College, and Professor Simon Newcomb, of the 
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U. S. Naval Observatory, who is not only a great mathemati- 
cian, but a high authority upon many social and economic ques- 
tions. Since the publication of the Memoir it has been reviewed 
(in Nature) in England by Francis Galton, the author of 
“ Hereditary Genius,” and probably the highest living authority 
on heredity; in France by the eminent botanist, De Candolle, 
who presented a paper on the same subject to the Swiss Acad- 
emy of Sciences; in America by W. K. Brooks, Professor of 
Morphology in Johns Hopkins University, and author of the 
most recent theory of heredity—his review being published in 
the Popular Science Monthly. All these authorities accepted 
the conclusions drawn by the author of the Memoir. It thus 
appears that, so far from Dr. Bell’s standing alone in his deduc- 
tions, he has the support of the ablest scientific reviewers in 
three great nations, including, it is believed, every man of science 
who has digested the evidence presented in the Memoir. 

(4.) It has been trumpeted far and wide that the Memoir ad- 
vises legal interference with the intermarriage of the deaf. 
Many, if not most, of the criticisms of the Memoir have sprung 
from a belief that it so advises. But the Memoir does not so 
advise; on the contrary, after viewing the question from all 
sides, Dr. Bell concludes that such interference would not be 
advisable, and to this conclusion he gives the emphasis of italics 
(Memoir, p. 46). 

Tue animus toward the author of the Memoir, which has been 
alluded to, is shown not only in the tone of many of the criti- 
cisms passed upon the Memoir, but actively by the occasional 
refusal of deaf persons or their friends to furnish the author 
with statistics for which he has applied. 

This feeling has doubtless arisen largely from the belief—just 
shown to be groundless—that these statistics would be used to 
promote direct interference with the intermarriage of the deaf. 

Probably, also, this feeling has been aroused in some by the 
notion that the Memoir is a special plea for the oral system ; 
whereas the Memoir touches upon the oral system only briefly 
and incidently as one of the means by which, in the author’s 
opinion, the intermarriage of the deaf’ may be lessened. 
It is granted, however, that Dr. Bell is mainly, though not 
purely, an oralist; no doubt he would be glad to see that sys- 
tem supreme. But does this make an occasion for feeling? 
Half the world devoted to the deaf is oralist. The American 
schools generally have adopted oral methods to greater or less 
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extent. Dr. Bell and the American schools generally differ only 
in this, that he would make oralism of universal application, 
while the schools believe it can be profitably applied only within 
certain limits. This is a fair difference of opinion. Men of 
equal honesty, intelligence, and sincerity are found upon both 
sides of it. There is not the least room for feeling so long as 
opinions on both sides are maintained with fairness and courtesy. 
Now, it is just here that Dr. Bell merits, and should enjoy, the 
amplest protection from any animus. In fact, it is the kind of 
oralist that he is which has led to this article. The writer 
has met more than one distinguished oralist who was evidently 
unwilling to converse with him except by means of lip-read- 
ing, although well aware that the writer was a mere bungler at 
that art. Accordingly nearly all interesting or important sub- 
jects of human intercourse had to be dropped. Religion, 
politics, books, gossip, anecdote—all must be shut in when 
the pedagogic steed was let out. The “conversation” would 
proceed in this style, the incident narrated being a true one: 

Distinguished Oralist [(loquitur]. I—took—a—walk—this 
—eve-ning. I—saw—some—sol-diers. There—were—about 
—three—hun-dred. They—march-ed—well. 

The Writer. [“Reads” the above from the lips, not without 
some grievous fumbling and faltering; and soliloquizes, O that 
mine interlocutor would use a pencil or the alphabet; then 
should I share in the rich treasures of his mind, and not be put 
off with such childish petits morceaux as these. |] 

Now, Mr. Graham Bell is no such bigot. He never hesitates 
to pocket his private prejudices when by so doing he can put 
the unskilful lip-reader, his temporary companion, at ease, and 
obtain a true mental intercourse with him. To this every deaf 
person who knows him will gladly testify. 

Once more, the animus alluded to may spring in part from the 
belief that the Memoir advocates the general co-education of the 
deaf with the hearing. This is an old charge against Dr. Bell, 
but not a true one. He does not and never has advocated gen- 
eral co-education as a practicable thing ‘(see the Memoir, p. 
46; and the Annals, xxix, 315). What he advocates is the es- 
tablishment of classes of the deaf in the public schools. The 
Memoir touches upon this subject, as upon the oral system, 
only incidentally, as, in the author’s opinion, a means to lessen 
intermarriage between the deaf. Whether the general estab- 
lishment of such classes would redound to the general bene- 
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fit of the living deaf is a different question, which has been 
ably discussed by Professor Gordon and others. Upon the 
question of the advisability of starting such classes. as upon 
the question of the oral system, diiievences of opinion are still 
differences in degree and not in kind. Such classes have been 
repeatedly started in various cities by graduates or former stu- 
dents of the National College, and have done, and are doing, an 
excellent work. 


As already stated, the public and the critics are not altogether 
to blame for the manifold misconceptions that exist as to the 
nature and contents of Dr. Bell’s Memoir. But, surely, if every 
critic who undertakes to demolish the Memoir would begin by 
reading it carefully, then two most valuable results would fol- 
low: (1) the power of the criticisms would not be largely wasted, 
for it would be rightly directed ; and (2) no such injustice would 
be inflicted upon an investigator who, having no direct connec- 
tion with the education of the deaf, has yet, without seeking or 
receiving any tangible reward, devoted a large share of his labor, 
time, and money to their interests; whose whole manner and 
course in relation to them proves that he is inspired by no other 
motive than a generous love for human-kind and a desire to aid 


in its progress. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., 
Professor in the Nationai College, Washington, D. C. 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET.* 


One hundred years ago this day was born in the city of Phil- 
adelphia a man whose name will be honored while time endures ; 
a name that illustrates as perfectly, perhaps, as any since the 
advent of the Saviour of mankind the fact that, while there can 
be no true greatness without goodness, there is a form of good- 
ness which és greatness. 

This remarkable man was Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, whose 
Centennial Anniversary we have come here to celebrate this 
day. From his early infancy to the time when he, at the age 
of sixty-four, was summoned to leave the world to which his 
life had brought blessings such as it is the privilege of few to 
impart, this child of Providence had developed a nature which 
was as singularly free from the faults and the foibles, the 
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blemishes and the weaknesses of ordinary humanity, as it was 
singularly imbued with the virtues and the impulses, the faith 
and the principles, the habits of thought and the purposes lead- 
ing to action, which, united with the beauties and the graces of 
a pure and fascinating character, make it impossible for their 
possessor to have a foothold in any community without diffus- 
ing an influence, which shall, like the rays of the sun, produce 
a vitalizing, renovating, transforming effect, reaching far beyond 
the narrow confines of the immediate locality where it is origi- 
nally felt. 

Of course, such a character could not be built upon the foun- 
dation of a mediocre intellect. His was a mind which combined, 
in an unusual degree, discernment with discrimination, observa- 
tion with analysis, imagination with exactness, refinement of 
thought with vividness of perception, memory of details with 
comprehensiveness of conception, and the power of comparison 
with the recognition of individuality; and all these faculties 
and powers it was able so to turn back upon itself that the 
inner man, the soul and its attributes, were as visible to the eye 
of the consciousness as were external objects to the eye of the 
body. It is no wonder, then, that we should find him, in yet 
early manhood, a writer of pure, classic, delightful English 
prose, a poet, a mathematician, a linguist, and a philosopher. 

The circumstances under which he was reared and educated 
are peculiarly interesting considered in their effects upon his 
mind and character, circumstances but for which his original 
powers would not have made him the man he was. 

Descended on his father’s side from one of the Huguenots 
who flocked to this land of liberty after the revocation of the 
celebrated Edict which alone had made freedom to worship God 
in the manner they preferred possible in despotic France—a race 
which combined all the pleasing and vivacious qualities of the 
Frenchman with the sterling manhood which made the Bible 
its touchstone and obedience to God its purpose—and, on his 
mother’s side, from one of those grand old Puritans who first 
settled Hartford, he was peculiarly fortunate in his origin. 

His early training was judicious. In the atmosphere of a 
Christian home budded and blossomed those sweet traits of filial 
piety which were the harbingers of that higher piety, that full 
realization of the Christian’s relations to his Divine Master, which 
afterwards became in him soconspicuous. Duty and inclination 
went hand in hand. The sense of obligation was tempered with 
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affection, and the foundations of a high-toned character were 
laid on a firm and broad basis. Study was made a pleasure, 
and the desire for knowledge was stimulated by the satisfaction 
of attaining it. His primary studies merged easily into those 
of amore advanced character, and when in the year 1800, when 
he was between twelve and thirteen years of age, his parents 
removed with him to Hartford, it required a course of less than 
two years in the celebrated grammar school of that city to fit 
him for the Sophomore class of Yale College, which he entered 
in his fifteenth year, enabling him to graduate in 1805, before 
he was eighteen, with the rank of Latin Salutatorian, in the class 
of which the distinguished Rev. Dr. Gardner Spring, of the Old 
Brick Church of New York, was the Valedictorian. So close 
was the competition between these two extraordinary youth— 
if competition that ardor can be called, which is evoked by no 
thought of self-aggrandizement but is prompted simply by love 
of learning—that it was a question which could be regarded as 
the superior when his attainments were strictly gauged by the 
standard of collegiate excellence. 

Through his college career he was remarkable for the accuracy 
of his recitations in all his studies, and especially for his su- 
periority over his classmates in the mathematics and in English 
composition. After his graduation he spent a year in the study 
of law in the office of the Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, displaying 
qualities which promised to make him a successful lawyer. 

Obliged by the state of his health to intermit his legal studies, 
he devoted the two following years to the study of English lit- 
erature and the practice of English composition, and then, in 
1808, he entered upon the duties of tutor in Yale College in 
which he showed himself eminent as a teacher. After an ex- 
perience of two years in this honorable and useful position, we 
find him seeking health in a more active life, which led him to 
undertake a business commission in the States of Ohio and 
Kentucky for a large mercantile house, on the completion of 
which he entered a counting-house in New York City with the 
expectation of entering upon a commercial career. In 1811, 
three years from the time he became tutor, we find him at the 
Andover Theological Seminary preparing for the Christian min- 
istry in connection with the Congregational Church, to which 
he had been moved by the evidences which had forced them- 
selves upon his mind of the reality of a faith which had been a 
growth rather than what is called conversion, and by his public 
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consecration of himself, in the leading church in Hartford, to 
the service of Christ. On his graduation from the Seminary 
he was fully equipped in regard to all points of doctrine, of 
mental and moral philosophy, of polity, of history, of exegesis 
and of practical application of the Scriptures, and was withal 
so finished a writer and speaker, that he, was at once acknowl- 
edged as a preacher of superior order, and sought after by sev- 
eral churches whose pulpits were vacant. 

Thus we find him, at the threshold of his career, in the full 
maturity of his powers, prepared to enter upon his life-work. 
Each step in his life had made a distinct and valuable contribu- 
tion to the moulding and building up of mind and character. 

From the starting-point of inherited traits resulting from the 
commingling of two superior strains of blood, through the home 
life, the school influences, the training he received in a college 
noted for its success in making its students men of thought, 
learning, integrity and action, the time spent in the investiga- 
tion of the principles of the science upon which equity, justice 
and good government are founded, the study of literature, in- 
cluding the analysis of language, which is the analysis of ideas, 
practice in teaching young men what he had himself been taught, 
and thus viewing from a new stand-point and working over again 
the facts and principles which had hitherto been the objects of 
his attention, the practical study of the relations of man to man 
in conducting affairs, and the methods growing out of these re- 
lations, with the incidental features of the cultivation of punc- 
tuality, methodical procedure, circumspection and exactness, 
culminating in the study of the Divine mind and the Divine 
word, we find him successively gaining something which is in- 
dispensable to the formation of the complete and harmonious 
whole in the light of which we feel justified in regarding him. 

What else is it that we see in the character founded on this 
intellectual basis and on this experience? A spirit purified by 
physical weakness and delicacy of health, a distrust of self lead- 
ing to full trust in God, a humility arising from consciousness 
of liability to err, an unselfishness prompted by love of man, 
an enthusiasm inspired by love of God, a perseverance engen- 
dered by the influence of the Holy Spirit, a cheerfulness whose 
root is contentment, a delicate humor delighting in the play of 
fancy or smiling at the oddities of individual eccentricities and 
the incongruities of fortuitous circumstances, a sweet dignity 
never suffering by contrast with burly self-assertion, a temper 
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always equable, never ruffled by passion, a courtesy uniform and 
delightful, a sympathy making itself felt, a charity which never 
thought evil or spoke evil of any man, and a benevolence which 
led him to seek daily occasions for benefiting others. Such 
were some of the characteristics of this small, spare, delicate 
man, who needed none of the adventitious advantages of phys- 
ical proportions to attract admiration, or secure respect. For 
strength, he substituted deftness ; for volume of sound, distinct- 
ness ; for vigor, grace. 

I remember him well, notwithstanding the years which have 
elapsed since I saw him last. On one occasion, when I was 
seventeen and he fifty-four, we were on our way in a stage-coach 
to New Haven from Hartford, where, according to my custom 
when I was in college, I had been spending the New England 
Thanksgiving. One of our fellow-passengers was a Mr. Reed, 
of Scotland, a very bright man, between whom and Dr. Gal- 
laudet took place a conversation which fascinated my listening 
ears. In the course of it Mr. Reed compared some natures to 
the sensitive plant, which closes at the slightest touch of rude- 
ness. ‘ Eloquent,” spelled Dr. Gallaudet to me with his fingers ; 
but if Mr. Reed was eloquent, Dr. Gallaudet seemed to me much 
more so, and in this opinion I know Mr. Reed coincided with 
me. Little did I then think that on the day when, had he 
lived, he would have been a hundred years old, I should be 
addressing an assembly like this, all of whose traditions point 
back to him,.as having brought to them life and immortality 
through the gospel of Christ. 

My own intercourse with him was ever delightful. He always 
captivated me. I never thought of him as a man older than 
myself, but, for the time, as one who understood and sympa- 
thized with me and had the power of drawing me out and 
making me appear at: my best. I had known him all my life. 
His older children had been my playmates; for his beautiful, 
loving, gentle, intelligent, judicious wife I felt a reverence and 
affection similar to theirs. My father and he had been co- 
laborers for nine years, bound together by ties of peculiar 
intimacy and mutual regard. And yet I could not look upon 
him in any other light than as my own personal, confidential 
friend. What was this magic which secured to him eternal 
youth? It was the magic of belief in youth, of love for youth, 
of thorough and undying sympathy with the hearts of youth. 

And how came it about that this man, whom, a few moments 
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ago, we left standing equipped, as few men are ever equipped, 
for the battle of life, should be the special object of your homage 
and that of the twelve thousand educated deaf-mutes of the 
United States of America ? 

A little child did lead him. 

You all know the romantic story of Alice Cogswell, how, 
while she was playing with younger brothers and sisters and 
their friends, within the precincts of his own home, he noticed 
her as being the only voiceless one among them, and how, by 
regular approaches, inspired by his interest in one so afflicted, 
he succeeded in giving her words and sentences as the symbols 
of ideas, and how her father, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, of blessed 
memory, associated with himself other men who were wil- 
ling to make sacrifices for the good of the isolated and neg- 
lected, and, after arranging plans for carrying their purpose 
into effect, selected him to bear the burthen of being the pio- 
neer in the introduction into this country of the art of instruct- 
ing the deaf. 

Fortunate was it for them and for us that the man whose 
personality we have been studying was induced, not by pecuni- 
ary expectations, nor by the hope of earthly fame, but by the 
benevolent spirit which inspired his every act, to forego the 
brilliant prospects that awaited him, and to engage heart and 
soul in an undertaking for which, as events have proved, God, 
in his providence, had especially designated and fitted him. 
With humility, prayer and devotidn did he enter upon it, with 
no thought of self, but, as is so frequently true when the right 
man is led to occupy the right place, an additional and striking 
illustration was furnished in his case of the Laureate’s refrain : 

The path of duty is the path of glory. 

The first act he performed after assuming the duties imposed 
upon him was to issue an eloquent address, appealing to the 
benevolent in our own country in behalf of the uneducated deaf 
and dumb. 

It contained facts heretofore unknown as to the number of 
this class, of which he was able to say there were eighty-four 
in Connecticut, and on this basis to estimate that there were 
four hundred in New England, and two thousand within the 
limits of the United States, and then went on to say: 

In London, Edinburgh, Paris, and other towns on the Continent, there 


have been for many years schools for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
and the art of instructing them has been carried to such a degree of per- 
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fection that they are taught almost all that is useful and ornamental in 
life. However much it may surprise those that are unacquainted with the 
subject, it is a fact capable of the most satisfactory proof that the deaf 
and dumb in Europe have been taught not only to read and write, and 
understand written language with exact accuracy and precision, but, in 
some cases, to understand spoken language, and to speak themselves 
audibly and intelligibly. Now, if the deaf and dumb in our country can 
by a proper course of instruction be fitted for useful and respectable em- 
ployment in life, if they can have their minds open to such intellectual 
and moral improvement as will render them comfortable and happy on 
this side of the grave, above all, if they can be made acquainted with the 
revelation of God’s mercy through Jesus Christ, who can hesitate to 
promote an object which is pregnant with so much good, and which ad- 
dresses itself to the most enlarged views of Christian benevolence ? 

Not long after, on the 25th of May, 1815, Mr. Gallaudet sailed 
from New York in the good ship Mexico for Liverpool, where 
he arrived just one month later. The story of his trials and of 
his final success, as detailed by himself, is in the highest degree 
interesting. He remained in Great Britain for nine months 
vainly endeavoring to obtain from the different schools the op- 
portunity of making himself familiar with their art, except upon 
conditions both humiliating and extortionate, which led him to 
exclaim, as his last hope of obtaining success in Great Britain 
was dissolved: “Sad monopoly of the resources of charity!” 

At last he concluded to avail himself of an invitation to visit 
the sckool in Paris, which he had received in London, from the 
Abbe Sicard, the disciple and successor of the illustrious De 
’Epée. Here he was surprised and delighted with the su- 
periority of the results obtained over those in England and in 
Scotland, and with the profounder character of the philosophy 
which produced such results. The Abbe, who had received him 
with empressement, gave him some hours of instruction every 
week, and finally, though at what he considered a great sacri- 
fice, consented to his bringing to this country Laurent Clerc, 
with whom Mr. Gallaudet had made a special study of the lan- 
guage of signs, and who became so much interested in the idea 
that the light of instruction should cross the Atlantic and pierce 
the mental and moral darkness in which the deaf-mutes of a 
whole continent were engulfed, that. when he named two deaf- 
mute young men either of whom would, he thought, be a valu- 
able assistant in carrying out the work, and Mr. Gallaudet, to 
his great astonishment, replied, “ I want only you,” he, without 
hesitation, declared that he would go, if his friend and bene- 
factor, the Abbe Sicard, should approve. 
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Leaving Paris on the 16th of June, these two young men, both 
sons of France—the one, by descent, and the other, by birth-— 
set sail from Havre, as La Fayette had done before them, to 
bring a new liberty to those who were in thraldom. Clerc was 
thirty and Gallaudet twenty-eight years of age. Their voyage 
lasted fifty-two days, and they beguiled its tedium and utilized 
to the full the leisure it afforded them, the one by teaching his 
- deaf companion English, and the other by teaching his hearing 
companion signs; so that, when they arrived in this country, 
they were prepared to go from city to city, and proclaim and 
illustrate the new gospel through which the ears of the deaf 
were to be unstopped, and the tongue of the dumb was to be 
made to sing. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemen under whose auspices and at whose 
expense Mr. Gallaudet had gone abroad to obtain, at the foun- 
tain head, the science and art of deaf-mute education as they 
were then understood, had not been idle. They had effected an 
organization, and in May, 1816, obtained a charter from the 
legislature of Connecticut under the title of “The Connecticut 
Asylum for the Education of Deaf and Dumb Persons,” a desig- 
nation which was afterward changed, when Congress donated 
to it a township of land in the State of Alabama, to “The 
American Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Nothing then remained but to secure funds to carry out the 
enterprise, and for eight months Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clere 
travelled together, the former to present their cause in living 
words, and the latter to demonstrate its practicability by a liv- 
ing example. The result of these lectures thus illustrated was 
the awakening of a profound public interest, sufficient to assure 
to the Asylum, at its opening for the reception of pupils in the 
city of Hartford on the 15th of April, 1817, an adequate’ sup- 
port. The sermon Mr. Gallaudet preached in honor of this oc- 
casion, on the 20th of April, was one of the most eloquent ex- 
positions of the benefits to be expected from the establishment 
of such a school that have ever been made. 

Now came the test, and a most interesting test it was, of the 
value of all this preliminary work. 

The seven pupils who were present on the first day of instruc- 
tion afterward gave the most convincing proof of the skill of 
the two teachers who had brought the light of day to their im- 
prisoned minds. One of them was Alice Cogswell, whose con- 
dition had exercised such an influence upon the early history of 
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the Institution, and who graduated in the year 1824, an accom- 
plished, well-educated young lady, the idol of her family and 
friends. Another was Sophia Fowler, of Guilford, a young 
woman of extraordinary intellectual abilities, who graduated in 
1821, at the age of twenty-three, after four years of instruction, 
and who soon thereafter became the beloved wife of the man 
who, in choosing her in preference to all others of her sex, hon- 
ored the deaf-mute women of the land, by linking the name of 
one of them with that of him who has been their greatest bene- 
factor. 

Before the end of the year 1817 the number of pupils had 
increased so much that an additional teacher was required. 
Then Dr. Gallaudet struck the keynote of a practice which con- 
tinued to the close of his administration in the year 1830, viz., 
the employment of no one as a teacher who had not either re- 
ceived a liberal education to enable him to analyze the princi- 
ples of philology and of mental philosophy to such an extent 
as to make him competent to work out the miracle of giving a 
language to persons bereft of it by nature, or who had, by 
reason of his own training as a deaf-mute, been subjected to the 
processes required to be employed upon others. Of his thirteen 
assistants, corresponding in number to the thirteen years that 
he remained at the head of the Institution, nine, viz., Wm. C. 
Woodbridge, Isaac Orr, Lewis Weld, who became his immediate 
successor as principal in the year 1830, William W. Turner, who 
succeeded Mr. Weld as principal in the year 1854, Harvey 
Prindle Peet, who became connected with the Asylum in 1882, 
and was for several years not only a teacher in the educational 
department, but also the incumbent of the responsible position 
of taking charge of the domestic department, in which, while 
earrying out Mr. Gallaudet’s views, he was able to relieve him 
of the details of providing for and managing the household,—a 
position which, immediately after Mr. Gallaudet’s resignation, 
he relinquished to become the principal of the New York Insti- 
tution,—Horatio N. Brinsmade, Elizur T. Washburn, David 
Ely Bartlett, and Charles Rockwell were graduates of Yale Col- 
lege, and four, Laurent Clerc, who was Mr. Gallaudet’s assistant 
from the first, and Wilson Whiton, George H. Loring and 
Fisher Ames Spofford, who were among the earlier pupils, were 
deaf-mutes. The result was splendid teaching and splendid 
results, and, though the subsequent labors of Dr. Harvey Prindle 
Peet in the New York Institution and of other gentlemen con- 
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nected with him tended to lessen the labor of invention and 
produce greater certainty of uniformity of attainment, there 
has seldom been a more brilliant period in an American Insti- 
tution than that which elapsed while the Institution in Hart- 
ford was presided over by the founder of the American System. 

And what is this system? It istofollow Nature. The deaf- 
mute thinks in pictures, expresses himself in a language of 
gestures which is essentially pictorial, and is a born imitator. 
The whole progression in his case is from the known to the 
unknown, and, from the starting-point to the end, there is a 
successive development, first of ideas through signs, then of 
written language, then of grammar, then of the branches of 
knowledge accessible to his mind, both through signs and al- 
phabetical language, then of lip-reading, then of speech. Of 
this system Mr. Gallaudet laid the foundations deep and broad. 
It was in no sense an exclusive system. Into it could be grafted 
everything that could be of benefit in the education of the deaf 
and dumb, and it is a system from which, by allowing it to be- 
come exclusive, by allowing it to degenerate into any of the 
isms which have flourished for a time in this day and genera- 
tion, we cannot permanently depart, without lasting injury to 
the cause of deaf-mute instruction, or to the happiness of those 
who are its subjects. 

There are many theories, like many varieties of the same 
kind of fruit, but none of them will amount to anything unless, 
like scions on some sturdy stock, they are made to harmonize 
with some fundamental principle. It is this foundation work 
for which we honor the great Gallaudet. The system of Hein- 
icke in Germany, which was contemporary with that of De 
l’Epée in France, and took the radically different ground that 
speech was essential to language, and that the use of signs was 
an impediment to its acquisition, has lately met with great 
favor in this country as well as in those parts of Europe where 
De l’Epée’s and Sicard’s theories originally prevailed ; but the 
system of the latter, as perfected by Gallaudet and his disciples, 
has proved so elastic, so provides for the combination with it 
of complementary methods, and is so thoroughly based upon 
sound reason, that it needs no prophetic ken to feel assured that 
the two originally antagonistic systems will eventually be 
merged together, like the Rhone and the Arve, which, flowing 
side by side for miles, in distinct streams of strikingly different 
color, are eventually mingled together in one mighty volume 
of undistinguishable waters. 
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We cannot claim Dr. Gallaudet (as, since he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, he has been usually called) 
as belonging exclusively to us. Providence had need of him as 
a pioneer in other directions, and so, when he had raised up 
men to carry on his work, and found that his physical powers 
were no longer equal to the strain imposed upon him, he quietly 
retired, and gave to the cause of the insane an impulse and a 
direction which brought back Christ as a healer of the mind 
diseased ; to the cause of education a new point of departure, 
in establishing the fact that the teacher, quite as often as other 
professional men, needs special training ; to the cause of the 
slave a peculiar hope that the land of his fathers would be re- 
generated by his returning to it in freedom; and to the cause 
of the young, books on Scriptural biography, on the Soul, on 
Natural Theology, and on other subjects, which are to-day bet- 
ter than any other books I know occupying the same field. 

I feel as if I had not done justice to one to whom, within the 
limits allowed me, perhaps no one could do justice: as if I had 
only stated impressions, and had not gone sufficiently into de- 
tail to make others fully realize what he was; but I believe that 
my impressions are not confined to myself, and that, in what I 
have said, I have only voiced your feelings and the feelings of 
all who have known of him. The deaf-mutes of this country 
and all their teachers revere his great name. On one occasion 
in his lifetime, which will never fade from my memory, he and 
Mr. Clere were each presented with a massive silver pitcher and 
salver of exquisite workmauship, subscribed for by the deaf- 
mutes of New England, and the scene, when those two joint 
pioneers made response to the touching sentiments of the deaf- 
mute orators, Fisher Ames Spofford and George H. Loring, who 
had been their own pupils, was one of the most affecting that 
it has ever been my lot to witness. The place was the Centre 
Church of Hartford, which was filled from floor to gallery. The 
time was the 20th of September, 1850. The reply of Dr. Gal- 
laudet was so appropriate and beautiful that it ought to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and preserved by every deaf-mute in 
the country. A little less than a year from that time, on the 
10th of September, 1851, his spirit returned to God who gave 
it. There was mourning among his friends and neighbors ; there 
was mourning among the poor and afflicted of every degree ; but 
there was greater mourning among all that large class of persons 
to whom he either directly or through his disciples, teaching 
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in the different institutions for the deaf in this country, had 
brought all that makes life desirable. 

Monuments have been erected to his memory and to that of 
Laurent Clerc on the grounds of the American Asylum, at 
Hartford, by the grateful deaf-mutes of this country. Through 
his eldest son and namesake, who, by his pastoral labors as 
Rector of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, and as General 
Manager of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, has done more 
than any other man for securing religious privileges to the 
educated deaf, and comfort and hope for the aged and infirm 
among them, his name has been perpetuated in that splendid 
charity, the Gallaudet Home for Deaf-Mutes. And the time is 
not distant when a striking memorial, in the form of a statue 
in bronze, for which his deaf-mute friends will have raised ten 
thousand dollars, will be unveiled on the grounds of the National 
College for Deaf-Mutes in Washington, over which his spirit 
may be said to preside in the person of his youngest son. But 
the grandest monument to his fame, the most lasting memorial 
of his goodness, has been erected in the lives and in the hearts 
of the deaf-mutes of America. 


ISAAC LEWIS PEET, LL. D., 
Principal of the New York Institution, New York City. 
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DENIS, THEOPHILE. Les Conseils Généraux et les Institutions 
de Sourds-Muets. Paris: Berger-Levrault et cie. 1887. 8vo, 
pp: 24. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Denis reviews the recent action of the 
several departments of France in making provision for the ed- 
ucation of the deaf. He finds that in some departments ample 
supplies are voted for the instruction of all who apply; in 
others the appropriation is invariable from year to year, and 
sometimes, therefore, insufficient. The term of instruction is 
generally too limited. Mr. Denis urges that in all schools it 
be extended to eight years, as has recently been done for the 
National Institution at Bordeaux, and as is proposed for the 
National Institution at Paris. 

The result of Mr. Denis’s investigations, he says, is to con- 
firm the accuracy (which has been disputed) of the assertion 
made by Mr. Claveau, in 1886, that nearly all the deaf children 
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of France who are of suitable school age are now receiving an 
education. See the Annals, xxxi, 293, and xxxii, 132. 


FEHMERS,A.F. Eine Stimme des Auslandes uber eine deutsche 
Taubstummenanstalt. Frankfurt a. M.: H. Bechhold. 1887. 8vo, 


PP. 3!. . 

A very interesting and instructive report of a visit made by 
Mr. Fehmers, a teacher of the Rotterdam Institution, to the 
Institution at Frankfort-on-the-Main, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Vatter, which he regards as the model school of Germany. The 
report was published in the Dutch language in the Report of 
the Rotterdam Institution for 1886, and is here translated into 
German. It is too long to give entire in the Annals, but we 
hope to have space for some extracts from it in a future number. 


GARRETT, Miss MARY S. What YOU can do to help Deaf Chil- 
dren to Speak and to Read the Lips. Pp. 3. 


Miss Garrett follows her little paper entitled “ Directions to 
Parents of Deaf Children” by another on the kindred theme of 
what parents and friends can do at home to aid the efforts of the 
teacher in the school-room in the difficult task of oral training. 
We understand that both papers may be obtained by addressing 
Miss Mary S. Garrett, 16 S. Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUTH, ALFRED HENRY. The Marriage of Near Kin, considered 
with respect to the Laws of Nations, the Results of Experience, 
and the Teachings of Biology. Second Edition, Revised. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1887. 8vo, pp. 
475- 


The first edition of this important work was reviewed in the 
Annals, vol. xxi, pp. 204-217. The second edition contains con- 
siderable additional matter, bringing the treatment of the sub- 
ject down to the present time. All the statistics and treatises on 
the subject that have come to the author's notice receive full con- 
sideration, but the result of them all is to confirm him in the 
opinion that “any deterioration through the marriage of near 
kin per se, even if there be such a thing in the lower animals, is 
impossible in man, owing to the slow propagation of the species ;” 
and that “any deterioration through the chance accumulation of 
an idiosyncracy, though more likely to occur in families where 
the marriage of blood relations is habitual, practically does not 
occur oftener than in other marriages.” 
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A very full and comprehensive bibliography of the subject adds 
greatly to the value of the work. 


Minutes of the First Convention of the Teachers of the Kansas In- 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, commencing 
April 18, and closing April 26, ’87. Olathe, Kansas: Printed at 
the Institution. 1887. 8vo, pp. 28. 


“Convention ” seems rather an imposing title for the meet- 
ing of the teachers of a single institution, coming together, as 
Mr. Walker says in his prefatory note, “with the dust of the 
school-room upon their mantles ;” but it differed from ordinary 
“ teachers’ meetings” in being held at the close of the term 
and continuing from day to day for more than a week; while 
its sessions were marked by a more active interest than is some- 
times the case with those meetings. Anyhow the name is of 
slight consequence ; the thing was good, and Mr. Walker ex- 
tends its benefits to teachers of other schools by giving the 
minutes of the proceedings in a printed form. The various 
topics of school-room work considered are of practical impor- 
tance, and they were discussed by our wide-awake Kansas 
brethren with ability and enthusiasm. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at Berkeley, California, July 15-22, 1886. Sacra- 
mento: State Office; P. L. Shoaff, Supt. State Printing. 1887. 
8vo, pp. 328. 


The minutes, papers, and stendgraphic report of the Eleventh 
Convention were entrusted at its close to a committee of publi- 
cation consisting of Mr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal, and Mr. 
Theophilus d’Estrella, a teacher of the California Institution, 
and have been printed under their direction by the State of 
California. The profession owe a debt of gratitude to the 
State, which, in addition to its generous hospitality in entertain- 
ing the Convention, presents it with this valuable record of its 
proceedings ; and to the Committee on Publication, for the sat- 
isfactory manner in which they have performed their laborious 
duties. Copies of the Proceedings may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing Mr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the 
California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. Seven cents should be 
enclosed for the postage of each copy. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Wilkinson we are enabled to 
send a copy of the Proceedings to each of our foreign sub- 
scribers and exchanges in connection with the present number 
of the Annals. 
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SCHOOL REPORTS, published in 1887. Bombay (India), Catho- 
lic (Cabra, near Dublin, Ireland), Cincinnati Oral, Clarke, Gronin- 
gen (Netherlands), Horace Mann (Boston, Mass.), Pennsylvania 
Oral (Scranton, Pa.), Texas, Victorian (Melbourne, Victoria). 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Church Mission to Deaf- 
Mutes. New York: 1887. 


Twelfth Annual Report of Church Work among the Deaf in the Cen- 
tral, Western, and Northwestern Dioceses, by Rev. A. W. Mann, 
General Missionary. 


These two reports show gratifying progress in the valuable 
work for the benefit of the adult deaf in the United States, car- 
ried on by the Episcopal Church under the leadership of the 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. In New York the most important 
item of intelligence is the opening of the “Gallaudet Home 
for Deaf-Mutes ” on the Hudson, which has already been men- 
tioned in the Annals. There is still an indebtedness of $15,000 
on this property, for the payment of which an earnest appeal 
is made. The eloquent address delivered by Dr. I. L. Peet at 
the opening of the Home in June, 1886, is given in the report 
in full. 


Société Universelle des Sourds-Muets, fondée en 1838 et réorganisée 
en 1867. Compte Rendu du Banquet du 28 novembre, 1886, a 
lYoccasion du 174¢ anniversaire de la naissance de l’Abbé de 
l’Epée. Paris: Georges Carré. 1887. 8vo, pp. 12. 


The founder and president of this Society was the late Ferdi- 
nand Berthier, and at the banquet here reported an eloquent 
eulogy upon him was pronounced by Mr. Théophile Denis, a 
delegate of the Society of Men of Letters, of which Mr. Berthier 
was an honored member. Mr. Chambellan, Mr. Dusuzeau, and 
others added their tribute of homage to the memory of Berthier. 

Besides the proceedings of the banquet, the pamphlet contains 
a brief account of a dramatic performance given in the sign-lan- 
guage by deaf actors, under the auspices of this Society, Dec. 19, 
1886. Two pieces were successfully presented, / Affaire arle- 
quin and Lu mére Michel et son chat. 

A note informs deaf foreigners wishing to visit the Universal 
Exhibition to be held in Paris in 1889 that if they will address 
this Society by letter, in any language, its officers will be happy 
to give them all needed information, and, if necessary, furnish 
guides for the objects of interest in Paris. The headquarters 
of the Society are at la Mairie du 6° arrondissement, place 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris. 
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SODER, H. [and H. MERLE and H. SENGELMANN]. Das 
Blinden-,Idioten- und Taubstummen-Bildungswesen. Beitriige 
zur Heilpidagogik in zwanglosen Ausgaben. Erster Band. 
(Mit einem Titelbilde von Samuel Heinicke). Norden: Diedr. 
Soltau. 1887. 12mo, pp. 376. 


The authors of this work are connected, respectively, with the 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded in Ham- 
burg, Germany. The title indicates, and the preface declares, 
their opinion that there exists a closer connection between these 
three classes of instruction, as distinguished from the education 
of children in general, than has hitherto been recognized. They 
do not, however, give any reasons for this opinion (from which 
we respectfully dissent), and, except in the preface, the three 
topics are considered separately, though on the same general 
plan. The matter relating to the education of the deaf (pages 
221-376), prepared by Mr. Séder, is the only part of the book 
that comes within the scope of the Annals. 

Mr. Séder brings together a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion, including full statistics of all the institutions in Germany 
and other German-speaking countries, and a summary of the 
institutions of the world ; a review of German publications for 
the year 1866, and the titles of foreign publications, so far as 
known, for the same year; also articles on Samuel Heinicke, 
P. D. Moller (late emeritus director of the Hamburg Institu- 
tion), industrial training, the examination of teachers, the course 
of instruction in the Hamburg Institution, etc. 

A second volume will be issued within two years, and the 
authors ask the heads of institutions and others to send them 
their annual reports and other publications, in order that they 
may be enabled to make it as complete and accurate as possible 


in its statistics and bibliography. 
E. A. F. 


SEISS, JOSEPH A.,D.D., LL.D. The Children of Silence ; or, 
The Story of the Deaf. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1887. 
I2mo, pp. 208. 


To persons actively engaged in teaching the deaf, or to any 
reader of the Annals, there is not much that is new in this 
volume. Written, as its author says, as a result of studies un- 
dertaken in order “ the more intelligently to discharge his duties 
as a Director of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” the greater part of thebook consists of statistics and 
other information gathered from institution reports, the Annals, 
and similar sources. It must not be inferred, however, that the 
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collection is not of great value even to one quite familiar with 
literature relating to the deaf. But few features of importance 
which we should expect to find in a treatise of this nature have 
been omitted, and each topic is presented in a manner that 
leaves no doubt of the author’s desire to give a fair and an im- 
partial statement of the subject. The collection and classifica- 
tion of such matter, properly indexed, must have been a task 
involving considerable research and discrimination, and it is to 
be especially commended to philanthropic persons who take 
an interest in the work of teaching the deaf. 

It might be objected that too small a portion of the book is 
devoted to the discussion of what is now being done for the 
deaf. It is especially unfortunate, in view of the fact that the 
information would be of value to general readers, that attention 
was not called to the great advantages which result from home 
instruction. The promiscuous mingling of good and bad, of 
innocent and vicious, is to a greater or less extent unavoidable 
in our larger institutions. With most parents the expense pre- 
vents the employment of special teachers in the home, but there 
is no reason why, in a family of average intelligence, a deaf child 
should not be at least well started in the path of knowledge by 
his own relatives long before he enters school, and be in a con- 
dition to discriminate to a considerable extent between right 
and wrong. This question of home instruction has been already 
ably discussed by several writers, and suggestions have been 
prepared and printed for the benetit of persons who desire to 
use them. 

Not the least important part of the instruction in our schools 
is that of the industrial department. The boys are usually self- 
supporting when they have finished the time allowed them in 
the institutions—not a few of them being skilful workmen at 
their various trades—and the girls are well trained in domestic 
duties. Dr. Seiss has certainly done full justice to the darker 
side of the deaf-mute’s life; there was here an opportunity for 
him to offer some statistics of a more cheerful kind. 

In the summary of “ methods” it would not have been inap- 
propriate to refer to the aural system, in which by the aid of 
mechanical appliances it has been found possible to give instruc- 
tion through the ear, and even to develop and strengthen the 
sense of hearing where it is not entirely gone. The author has 
also neglected to make more than a passing mention of the 
National Deaf-Mute College at Washington. 
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It is not unlikely that some portions of the book will receive 
criticism at the hands of the deaf themselves, though it is diffi- 
cult to see how any one could misunderstand or fail to appre- 
ciate the kindly spirit of the writer. The cold statistics of 
science may appear at first sight cruel and heartless, but if they 
prove that “an average of about 5 in 100 of the children born of 
deaf-mute parentage will be deaf-mutes, over against 1 in 1,500 
of the general average of the community at large,” it would cer- 
tainly be a mistaken kindness to neglect mention of the fact in 
a work of this character. The same may be said of the “ limits 
of education,” as treated in this book. Deafness either is or is 
not an impediment to the student; if it is one, then his attain- 
ments will be curtailed by it. Natural ability in individual 
cases may of course vary the degree of deprivation; but in gen- 
eral terms it may truthfully be said that “ it is simply impossi- 
ble for the deaf ever completely to overcome the disadvantages 
of their deafness,” and it might have been added that the dispo- 
sition which some instructors display to place the deaf pupils 
in competition with those in the public schools is not to be com- 
mended, to say the least. 

The comparison so often made between the condition of the 
deaf and that of the blind is here presented again. Not many 
teachers of the deaf would hesitate to assert that the temporal 
condition of the uneducated blind is far more to be pitied than 
that of the uneducated deaf; but the author dwells especially 
upon the fact that the latter are beyond the reach of the gospel, 
and on that account are in a more unfortunate condition than 
the blind, who have language even though they may be other- 
wise uneducated. The argument in this respect is of course 
unanswerable. But after laying such stress upon the spiritual 
deprivation of the deaf, it would seem that mention ought to. be 
made of the fact that in some religious denominations, notably 
the Episcopal, there are ministers regularly ordained for work 
among this very class, and that the congregations in some of 
our cities are quite large. However, as already stated, a com- 
paratively small part of the book has been devoted to the 
present condition of the deaf. For instance, thirty pages have 
been given to the “early efforts in education,” and only four, 
aside from statistical tables, to “ modern institutions.” While 
we may regret this unequal division of the subject, and may 
even question whether the value of the work would not have 
been enhanced by a reversal of these proportions, we see in 
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them a reason for the omissions already referred to, and infer 
that the author was not actuated to pass over these points in 
silence from any doubt in his mind as to their importance. 

Dr. Seiss concludes a paragraph on the sad condition of the 
* uneducated deaf with these words : 

What a dignified and evangelic office, then, is that which is occupied 
in bringing these unfortunates across the threshold of their dungeon, in 
connecting their solitary souls with the world of mental and moral intel- 
ligence, in cheering their present and beautifying their future by liberat- 
ing them from their winding sheets of ignorance and silence ! 

Surely no teacher can read those earnest words without ben- 
efit. They carry at once reproach and encouragement, accord- 
ing as we have done our work in a perfunctory manner or with 
a due appreciation of its true nature. There are not wanting 
many other thoughts and suggestions of value and beauty in 
the book, and much of the statistical matter previously referred 
to is made interesting by the language in which it is presented. 

The volume itself, with its heavy paper, large type, wide mar- 
gins, and uncut edges, is a handsome specimen of the book- 
maker’s art. 

Before concluding, it may be well to mention one other 
thought which will certainly occur with considerable force to 
teachers in some parts of our country: this book was written by 
a director of one of our public institutions. In this advanced 
age the management of some of our schools for the deaf has 
been acquired by politicians—not infrequently men who have 
neither the intelligence to comprehend the nature of their re- 
sponsibilities, nor the conscience to care for any accession of 
information in that direction. One would think that, if such 
men were not altogether lost to shame, the mere sight of a book 
like this, written by one in a position similar to that which they 
profess to fill, would awaken some thoughts of a rather embar- 
rassing nature. For this reason it is to be feared that the work 
will not meet with a hearty reception in a quarter where it could 


certainly be read with much profit. 
WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Teacher in the Pennsyluania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute.—The recent changes in the corps of 
officers and teachers are as follows: Mr. T. P. Clarke and Mr. 
S. P. Bright have exchanged places. In future the printing 
office will be under the care of Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Bright will 
teach. Miss Clara Abbott resigned her place as assistant ma- 
tron to take charge of the classes in sewing. The place left 
vacant by Miss Abbott was filled by the appointment of Miss 
Lucinda Nations, who graduated from the Institute last June. 
Mrs. Amanda Harley, of Clarksville, Ark., has been appointed 
housekeeper. Mr. R. H. Lamb resigned his place as foreman 
of the shoe-shop, and has been succeeded by Mr. U. G. Dunn, 
a graduate of the high class of the New York Institution. 

Owing to lack of room in the shops, the hours have been 
changed so that half of the pupils are in the shop in the morn- 
ing and the other half in the afternoon. No teacher or fore- 
man, however, is required to give more than six hours of in- 
struction a day. 


Chicago Schools.—The pupils of these schools have the same 
right to the industrial schools of the City School Board as hear- 
ing children, and all the deaf boys old enough have entered the 
training school and are doing nicely. Seven of them so far, 
ranging in ages from 14 to 21, have begun the course. The 
shops are now well equipped and in charge of two first-class 
master workmen. 


Colorado Institute—Mr. Dudley, on account of continued 
ill-health, has resigned the superintendency, and is succeeded 
by Mr. John E. Ray, who has been connected with this Insti- 
tution since last September, and was formerly for ten years a 
successful teacher in the North Carolina Institution. 

The printing office and carpenter shop have both been moved 
and enlarged. 


Dakota School.—Mr. Howard McP. Hofsteater, Miss M. F. 
Walker, and Miss Emma Von Behren have been added to the 


corps of teachers, and Mr. Wesley E. Dobson, formerly super- 
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visor of boys at the Iowa Institution, has-been appointed to the 
same position here. 

Ali the buildings of the School, four in number, are built of 
the celebrated Sioux Falls jasper. 

The pupils have started a small weekly paper called the 
“ Advocate,” which may be enlarged in the near future. 


Georgia Institution.—Mr. C. W. Wright, formerly a teacher 
here, has been elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. J. S. Davis. 


Halifax Institution.—Mr. Hutton writes : 


By the operation of the act relating to deaf-mute education, passed by 
the Legislature of Nova Scotia a few years ago, the position of the Insti- 
tution has been practically changed from that of an enterprise of volun- 
tary benevolence to cne of a public and provincial nature. This necessi- 
tates a change in relation to deaf-mutes coming from other provinces, and, 
accordingly, the Board of Directors have decided that in future pupils 
cannot be admitted from New Brunswick except on the same terms as pro- 
vided by law for those from Nova Scotia, viz., at the per capita rate of 
$120.00 a year. Hitherto New Brunswick deaf-mutes have enjoyed the 
benefits of the Halifax Institution at about one-fourth of their actuai cost 
tothe management. This ‘‘ new departure ” accounts for a slight decrease 
in the present attendance as compared with the same date last year. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Eleanor L. F. Morison resigned 
the position of teacher last year and was succeeded by Miss 
Florence E. Leadbetter. 

An illustrated primer, prepared by Miss Fuller for the use of 
the pupils, is soon to be printed through the subscriptions of 
friends of the School. 


Indiana Institution.—A printing office has been established, 
and sixteen pupils (eight boys and eight girls) are receiving in- 
struction in the art. A five-column folio paper called the Zn- 
diana Deaf-Mute Journal is published semi-monthly. 


Kansas Institution.—Miss Addie McClure, who has been a 
teacher in this Institution for two years, resigned in November 
to take a position in the Nebraska Institution. To fill the 
vacancy caused by her resignation Miss S. E. Jones, of Topeka, 
Kansas, has been chosen. Miss Jones has spent several years 
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of her life in successful educational work in the public schools, 
but within a year or two her occupation has been taken from 
her by deafness. 


Michigan Institution.—Miss Ida M. Jack, of Belleville, suc- 
ceeds Miss Carrie H. Summers as teacher of articulation; Mr. 
Thos. J. Allen, Mr. A. H. Power, and Miss Jessie Barney fill 
vacancies caused by the resignations of Mr. and Mrs. New- 
combe and Miss M. Ella Bendle. Mr. Allen has been super- 
visor of the boys for several years. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. Noyes writes : 


Mrs. A. R. Hale, who has been the efficient, faithful, and devoted matron 
of this School for seventeen years past, retired September 1 and now resides 
jin Mankato, Minn., with her only daughter, a teacher in the Normal School 
in that city. By her great kindness, gentle manners, and amiable dispo- 
sition Mrs. Hale won the affection and esteem of both pupils and officers 
and the confidence and friendship of the Directors. 

Miss Marion 8. Coe, assistant matron, has been promoted to the place 
made vacant by Mrs. Hale’s resignation, a position she is well qualified by 
years of experience to fill. 

Miss Mary Griffin, the teacher of articulation, declined a reappoint- 
ment in order to be with her widowed mother, who is in somewhat infirm 
health. She showed herself to be a dutiful, earnest, and efficient teacher 
of articulation, and*it is to be hoped she will soon re-enter the profession. 
Miss Cora Van Dorin, an experienced teacher of six years’ standing in the 
Iowa Institution, succeeds Miss Griffin. 

Miss M. L. Taylor, of Jacksonville, Ills., a member of the recent train- 
‘ ing class in the Illinois Institution, teaches articulation in connection with 
Miss Van Dorin. 

Miss Alice Mott, of Faribault, has received the appointment of teacher 
of art in this School, and has entered on her work with a zeal and prepara- 
tion which are sure pledges of ultimate success. Drawing has been taught 
heretofore toa limited extent in this School, but now the entire time and 
energies of one teacher are to be devoted to this work. 


The title of the paper printed by the pupils has been im- 
proved by the omission of the word Mute’s, so that it is 
now simply Zhe Companion. It has a new heading, and wider 
and longer columns than formerly. It continues under the able 
editorship of Mr. James L. Smith. 


Nebraska Institute.—Last year vacancies in the corps of in- 
structian occurred by the resignations of Messrs. Hammond 
and McClure, Misses Watkins, Butrick and Divine. The 
appointments have been: Rev. W. D. McFarland, late of 
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the School in Washington Territory; Mr. C. L. Zorbaugh, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Miss Fannie M. Henderson, a former 
teacher here; Miss Addie McClure, late of the Kansas Institu- 
tion; and Miss Mary Jameson, of Chicago, recently of the Wis- 
consin Institution, as art teacher. Mr. Elmer E. Smith has 
been appointed foreman of the printing office, and Mr. John B. 
Steinart has been selected as mechanical instructor. 

The improvements made are the completion of a building for 
the little boys, rebuilding the workshop and smoke-stack, plac- 
ing in position two new boilers, painting the building out- 
side, etc. 


New York Institution.—At a meeting of the professors, teach- 
ers, and pupils of this Institution, held Monday, October 17, 
1887, the Principal, Dr. Peet, offered the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 


WuereEas, We have received the sad and unexpected intelligence that 
Rev. Sullivan H. Weston, D. D., for over eleven years a member of the 
Board of Directors and of the Committee of Instruction of this Institu- 
tion, has been removed by the hand of death; therefore, 

Resolved, That, to us, this is no ordinary loss. It means that we are 
deprived of a friend, the balm of whose sympathy and the stimulus of 
whose encouragement has been a substantial benefit to every one of us. 

As one of the assistant ministers of Trinity Church he had, for thirty- 
five years, been in charge of the important parish to which St. John’s 
Chapel is especially attached, briuging succor to the’indigent, hope to the 
despairing, and the impulses of invigorating life to the poor in spirit. He 
had made the relations of music to Divine worship a study, and accus- 
tomed his people to the breathing forth of aspiration in the voice of song. 
He had solved the question of parochial schools, and placed the mental 
elevation of poor children upon the broad moral basis of industry, integ- 
rity, and Christian principle. 

As chaplain of the gallant Seventh Regiment he had shown his appre- 
ciation of generous youth, and, while linking patriotism with religion by 
his wise words and glowing utterances, had united example to precept 
and gone to the front with his brave comrades when the preservation of 
his country demanded their presence. 

But, fitting him for all this, before he became a minister, a pastor, and 
a chaplain, he had been a teacher, a model teacher, who ruled by love, 
and awakened the understanding through the interest he excited, so that 
he came to know, better than most men, the exact relations that could not 
fail to exist between a good teacher and a pupil successfully taught. And 
when, in the year 1876, he became one of the directors of this Institution, 
he realized, more thap he had ever done before, how much depended 
upon the teacher’s art. 

He saw the deaf-mute isolated from society because of the absence of 
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acommon medium of communication, and he saw the same deaf-mute 
brought into living contact with the world of speech and hearing, and 
rejoicing in the wealth of kmowledge contained in books. Such a sight 
could not fail to arouse the enthusiasm of such a man; but when, in ad- 
dition, he saw children, not only deaf but also blind, imprisoned in dark- 
ness as well as in silence, led out to the light of happiness and intelligence 
and made partakers of the hopes and heritage of humanity, all the depths 
of his great nature were stirred. 

By frequent visits he made himself acquainted with every teacher and 
with many of the pupils, and he never left a class-room without leaving a 
blessing behind him. His expressive face and imposing figure became 
familiar to every one connected with the Institution, and his coming was 
looked for with eager anticipation. For many years he conducted the 
annual examination and presented appreciative and discriminating reports 
to the Board of Directors. He favored a liberal policy of expenditure in 
every direction in which it was required, insisting that if money was needed 
it would always be forthcoming ; and thus showed his faith, not only in the 
importance of the work, but in the existence of an intelligent public spirit 
which would fully sustain it. 

His last public appearance in connection with the Institution was at the 
Commencement Exercises in June, 1887, when he presided in a manner 
which added greatly to the interest of the occasion. 

In losing such a friend and advocate, as we have already lost others who, 
in the Board of Direction, have made themselves singularly useful in pro- 
moting the welfare of the deaf, we bow to the inevitable, believing that the 
good which they did will live after them, and that in the higher sphere to 
which they have been translated they are reaping a rich reward for their 
labors. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute be transmitted to the immediate 
relatives of the deceased, and that ‘it be offered for publication to the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and to the American Annals of the Deaf. 


E. H. CURRIER, Chairman. 
T. F. Fox, Secretary. 


Northern New York Institution.—Miss Mattie P. Harwood 
has been appointed teacher of articulation, and Mr. Theodore 
Lascore takes the place of Pascal S. Cherrier as supervisor of 
the boys. 

The Institution obtained an appropriation from the State of 
$40,000 for the purchase of a site and to erect a building for the 
use of the Institution. Plans for a building to accommodate 
one hundred pupils have been approved by the State authorities, 
and work on the building has begun, to be resumed as early 
in the spring as practicable. 


Oregon School.—Mr. T. H. Coleman, B. A., a graduate of the 
South Carolina Institution and of the National College, and 
Miss Libbie Kelsey have been appointed teachers. 
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A new building has been erected, and the buildings already 
standing have been greatly improved. 


Pendola (Siena, Italy) Institution.—The Cav. Luigi Pellic- 
cioni of the Scuole Pie, who, since the death of Padre Pendola 
in 1883, has been the director of this Institution, died on the 
10th of November last. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The “combined method,” as for- 
merly practised in this Institution, has been discontinued, and 
the plan recommended by Mr. Crouter in his paper read at the 
California Convention has been adopted; that is, the pupils are 
instructed, as their condition seems to require, either by the 
oral method or the manual method. This plan is indicated in 
our statistical table by the words “ Manual and Oral.” 

Mr. Henry S. Hitchcock, for eleven years a teacher in this 
Institution, who resigned last year on account of failing health, 
died Sept. 19, 1887, from failure of the heart, at the age of 35. 
Mr. Hitchcock was a man of studious mind, lovely disposition, 
faithfulness, and devotion to his work. Interesting sketches of 
his life and character have been published in the Silent World, 
written by his associate, Mr. John P. Walker, and one of Mr. 


Kirkhuff’s pupils, Miss Gertrude M. Downey. The following 
extract is from Miss Downey’s sketch: 


Mr. Hitchcock was at first placed in charge of a class of young boys. 
At first he found the work of teaching the deaf a difficult task, because he 
did not know how to communicate with them and because he found it 
hard to manage them. But both of these obstacles he in a few years sur- 
mounted, and became one of our most efficient and successful instructors. 
All of his pupils loved him, owing to the gentleness of his disposition, 
the kindness of his heart, and his willingness to aid them in every pos- 
sible way, and his untiring interest in their welfare and mental improve- 
ment. No better man ever lived. He was the very soul of honor, and 
truthful and steadfast in his principles. He could be trusted anywhere. 
He was not the man to betray a trust reposed in him, and chose always 
rather to suffer a wrong than to commit one. * * * 

Had he had physical health and strength equal to that of his powers of 
mind and keenness of intellect, we have no doubt he would have distin- 
guished himself as an educator of a high order. But his restless and am- 
bitious spirit soon wore out its frail tenement, and took its flight to the 
realm where gentleness and sweetness of disposition find the sympathy and 
appreciation which his loving heart sought in vain while here below. 


Rotterdam (Netherlands) Institution—The venerable D. 
Hirsch, full of years and honors, has retired from the active 
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management of the Institution, and is appointed emeritus di- 
rector. Mr. Ic. Bikkers, late head teacher in the Institution, 
has been appointed director, and’ is succeeded in his former 
position by Mr. A. F. Fehmers. 


Texas Asylum.—Last summer Miss Lula Jones, teacher of 
the third class, and Miss Ola Wright, articulation teacher, re- 
signed. Miss Lloyd, who had taught a class by the, manual 
method, was made articulation teacher, and placed herself un- 
der the instruction of Miss Black, of Rhode Island, during the 
summer. Miss Sallie Kendall and Wm. Thornberry, a graduate 
of the Institution, were appointed to fill the two vacancies in 
the manual department. Art has been introduced, and Miss 
Frankie Pasquelle, of Austin, placed in charge of this depart- 
ment. Jefferson Johnson, steward for a number of years, re- 
signed recently, and Capt. W. H. Love was appointed in his 
place. 

Utah School.—The School now occupies the spacious man- 
sion and beautiful grounds of Captain Hooper, late Delegate to 
Congress. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution —Mr. J. H. Brown, 
teacher of the most advanced class, has resigned his position, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Linnzeus Roberts, late of the Iowa 
Institution. Miss Annie E. Frost, late of the Ohio Institution, 
Miss Phebe J. Wright, of the Michigan Institution, and Miss 
Minnie F. Smith, formerly assistant matron in this Institution, 
have been appointed teachers. 

A fine work-shop, built of brick, 40 x 75 feet in dimensions, 
and containing two stories and a basement, is just finished. 
The basement is to be used as a laundry. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Annie M. Gray, for three years 
matron’s assistant, has been placed in charge of Division B of 


the first year’s class, thus adding one to the corps of instruction. 
E. A. F. 
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“ Defectives.”—In the International Record of Charities 
and Correction for November, 1887, the editor, commenting 
upon our criticism of the term “defectives” as applied to the 
deaf and others, explains how this objectionable use of the 
word came into the English language—or, as we suppose our 
English friends would say, the American language, for the term 
has not, we think, been adopted on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and we trust it will not be. Mr. Wines says that when he 
was “called to take charge, in the Tenth Census, of the enumer- 
ation of the insane, the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind, together with the criminals and paupers of the United 
States, * * * the word defective appeared to be the only 
word which is applicable to these four classes (insane, idiots, 
deaf, and blind), which describes their situation, and which con- 
veys no reflection upon them.” He also intimates that the apt 
alliteration of “ defective” with “delinquent” and “dependent ” 
—the names which in the kindness of his heart he adopted for 
criminals and paupers—was not without its influence in the 
choice of the word. He declares—what was assumed in our 
criticism of the term, and what no one who knows Mr. Wines 
can doubt—that “no unkind thought or feeling, no want of 
sympathy with the unfortunate, no desire to sneer at their mis- 
fortunes, prompted its use.” He adds that he is “ not in love 
with the term,” and that if we “will give him a better one it 
shall be dropped in an instant.” 

For the special case of the “ Minnesota Institute for Defec- 
tives ” we did venture to suggest a title which seemed to us pref- 
erable, and Dr. Gillett in the present number of the Annals pro- 
poses one which is still better, and which we sincerely hope will 
sooner or later be adopted; but for the general classification 
attempted in the Census we have no term to offer and desire 
none. It isa classification that should not have been proposed, 
for it endeavored to bring together classes that have no connec- 
tion with one another. Mr. Wines in his former article admirably 
described “a perfect definition” as one that “ not only includes 
all individuals of the class defined, but also exeludes all who do 
not belong to that class.” The term “ defectives,” with respect 
to the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded, does not meet the 


requirements of that definition, and there is not in the English 
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language, as there ought not be, any single word that does. A 
friend of ours, wondering whether the more flexible “ Volapik ” 
might be equal to the difficulty, proposed the question to a stu- 
dent of that language; he in turn referred it to the leading 
“‘Volapikist ” in America ; and the very suitable reply was made 
that, since there was no central idea belonging to those classes 
in common, there could be no single word defining them. If 
it is proposed to include the insane also, the difficulty becomes 
still greater. Would it not be better to abandon the attempt, 
and when we have occasion to speak of the deaf, to say the 
deaf; of the insane, the insane? Let us remember Emerson's 
paraphrase of the divine decree: “ Whom God hath put asun- 
der, let not man join together.” 


The Harmony of Methods in the United Staies.—The Cor- 
poration of the Clarke Institution in their Twentieth Annual 
Report, after speaking of the large number of pupils who have 
been successfully taught articulation in that school since its 
establishment twenty years ago, say: 

But the amount of good growing out of the establishment of the Clarke 
school is not to be measured by the number of its pupils. The discus- 
sions that preceded and followed its organization, together with its early 
success, were not without their influence upon all the schools of the coun- 
try. They served to awaken a new interest in the education of the deaf, 
and to breathe new life into the old system of instruction. The antago- 
nism, jealousy, and distrust at first existing between the champions of the 
two systems gradually gave place to a sober second thought, to a recon- 
sideration of former exclusive views, and, finally, to a spirit of harmony 
and co-operation. The result has been that, while of the 24 schools exist- 
ing in the country twenty years ago not one made any provision for 
articulation and lip-reading, of the 66 now existing only six fail to make 
some provision therefor, and seven are distinctively oral schools. 


The Royal Commission.—The “ Royal Commission on the 
Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,” etce., visited Ireland in October 
last, and, among others, examined Mr. Francis Maginn, of the 
‘Mission to the Adult Deaf and Dumb of Ireland.” Mr. Ma- 
ginn, says the Cork Hxaminer of Oct. 6, “ pointed out to them 
the fact that there was a considerable number of uneducated 
deaf-mutes in the country, and urged the necessity of a Com- 
pulsory Act, and that the deaf-mutes in the Protestant schools 
should be afforded the advantage of industrial instruction, since 
they experienced difficulty in procuring employment after they 
leave school.” 
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Education in Japan.—We have received a letter from Mr. 
J. Crossett, written on his way back to China, in which he 
speaks of the instruction imparted in the school at Tokio, 
Japan, as inferior in character to that of other schools he has 
visited. He ascribes this inferiority not to any lack of good 
purpose on the part of those who have it in charge, but to their 
inexperience, and urges the appointment of a commission from 
this country to visit Japan and show the teachers there a more 
excellent way. 

German Periodicals.—The publication of a new periodical 
called Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung was begun at Berlin, 
Prussia, on the first of November last. Each number contains 
from 16 to 18 large octavo pages printed in Roman type. It is 
published twice a month, and edited by Mr. E. Walther, director, 
and Mr. F. Tépler, first teacher of the Royal Institution at 
Berlin. Mr. Walther is the author of the able history of deaf- 
mute education reviewed in the Annals (vol. xxviii, pp. 234-244), 
and the new periodical promises to be a valuable addition to the 
literature of our profession. The price is 2 marks a quarter ; 
subscriptions may be addressed to Elwin Staude, Berlin, W., 
Potsdamerstr. Nr. 122 c. 

The Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland und 
den deutschredenden Nachbarlindern, which has just completed 
its thirty-third volume, has recently doubled the number of its 
pages, making it a 32-page monthly. It continues under the 
competent editorship of Mr. J. Vatter, director of the Frankfort 
Institution, assisted by Rector K. Berndt and Chief Inspector 
W. Hirzel. Subscriptions may be addressed to C. Bindernagel, 
Friedberg in Hessen; price, 5 marks a year. 

The Organ naturally feels injured that another periodical of 
the same language, and of precisely the same scope and aims, 
should be begun, and though the Blatter in its prospectus dis- 
claimed any purpose of antagonism to the Organ, it was almost 
inevitable that antagonism should result. 


The Fourth Conference on Church Work.—The Fourth 
Conference on Church Work among the deaf in America was 
held at Reading, Pa., Nov. 2-4, 1887. Nearly all the prominent 
workers in this field connected with the Episcopal Church, and 
many others, were present. The Rev. Henry Winter Syle read 
a paper on “The Validity of Sacramental Ministrations in the 
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Sign-Language,” which is to be printed in the Report of the 
Conference. The Rev. Jacob M. Koehler, a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, for some time a student of the 
National College, afterwards principal of the Scranton School, 
and now missionary in Central Pennsylvania, was ordained to 
the priesthood. Mr. Koehler’s address is 520 Spring street, 
Reading, Pa. 


Catholic Church Work.—The Rev. Alfred Belanger, P. S. V., 
formerly director of the Male Catholic Institution at Mile End, 
near Montreal, Canada, and more recently of Brimfield, Ill, has 
been appointed to the care of the religious work for Catholics 
in New York. He conducts services in the sign-language every 
Sunday afternoon at St. Francis Xavier’s College, 38 West 
Fifteenth street. 

A branch of the De I’Epée Catholic Association has been es- 
tablished in Boston by the Rev. Father Lebreton. 


De U Epée’s Birthday.—It has long been the practice of the 
deaf in France to celebrate the birthday of the Abbe de l’Epée 
by a banquet, and last year the Rev. Father Lebreton introduced 
the custom among his Philadelphia parishioners. The banquet 
was held at Dooner’s Hotel, November 23, 1887, that date being 
the 175th anniversary of the good Abbe’s birth. About forty- 
five persons participated, including members of the De l’Epée 
Catholic Association and invited guests. Addresses were made 
by Messrs. A. L. E. Crouter, J. D. Kirkhuff, Thos. Breen, S. G. 
Davidson, E. A. Hodgson, J. M. Koehler, T. F. Fox, F. W. 
Booth, and others. 


The Gallaudet Centennial.—The centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. T. H. Gallaudet occurred on the 10th of De- 
cember last. In Hartford all the pupils of the American Asylum, 
accompanied by one of his grandsons, visited his grave and 
strewed it with evergreens, while the event was appropriately 
celebrated in various ways by many of the other schools and 
societies of the deaf in the United States. Full accounts of 
these celebrations are given in the deaf-mute papers. One of 
the orations which seems especially worthy of preservation is 
printed in the present number of the Annals. 

The life of Dr. Gallaudet by his son, President E. M. Gal- 
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laudet, was completed on the anniversary, and will be issued this 
month. The publishers are Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Rey. Henry Winter Syle, of Philadelphia, prepared for 
the anniversary a little book on Dr. Gallaudet’s life and char- 
acter, with thirty-six illustrations by Mr. W. R. Cullingworth, 
a deaf-mute engraver. It is published by Mr. Cullingworth, 
119 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 25 cents. 
About $10,000 have been subscribed by the deaf and their 
friends in the United States for the bronze statue of Dr. Gal- 
laudet which is to be placed on Kendall Green next year. 


“ Saved by his Misfortune.”—A paragraph under the above 
title was “ going the rounds” of the newspapers last October. 
We believe its statements are correct in the main. The instance 
furnishes another argument for the education of all the deaf 
of whatever race or condition. Provision for such education 
is made by the State of Kentucky, and we believe the deaf- 
mute whose trial is here described was admitted at one time as 
a pupil of that institution, but did not remain long enough to 
receive any practical benefit. 


The painful spectacle of a deaf-mute tried for murder while totally un- 
able to suggest a defence or understand a word was witnessed in the Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., Circuit Court this week. Peter McComb was his name, and 
he was a young quadroon who had always been regarded as a quiet, sober 
fellow. The murder was clearly proved, Peter Cary, another colored man, 
being the victim. Cary’s offence was offering to treat a woman to whom 
the deaf-mute wasattentive. A witness testified that on the night of the 
murder McComb came to the room where Cary was sleeping, struck a match 
and looked till he found his victim, drew a pistol, but finally walked out. 
Cary followed and began cursing him. A few minutes later the sound of 
five pistol shots was heard, and Cary was picked up in a dying condition 
with five bullets in his back. The deaf-mute at the trial stood up nearly 
all the time, glancing from judge to jury. He had never learned any 
form of sign-language, and was utterly unable to communicate a line of 
defence. A black-board diagram was put before him, and his efforts to 
make himself understood were most painful. He showed a few scars on 
his person, and from this his attorneys set up the plea of self-defence. 
Four able lawyers defended him out of sympathy, and two colored men 
were on the jury. ‘The trial was closed yesterday, and after two hours’ 
deliberation the jury returned a verdict of acquittal. McComb’s guilt was 
clearly shown, but his affliction saved him. 


Restoration of Hearing.—We clipped the following item 
from the Washington Star of October 10, 1887, and sent it to 
Mr. Young, Principal of the North Carolina Institution, asking 
him if there was any basis of truth for the story: 
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Rauztcu, N. C., October 10.—Reliable information was received here 
to-day of a case at Wilson, this State, which is creating an unequaled 
sensation in that section. Maggie Simms is a negro girl who lives in that 
town, is seventeen years of age, and was born a deaf-mute. She was for 
eight years a pupil at the Deaf-Mute Institute at Raleigh. While here 
she learned to read and write, and also became a member of the Metho- 
dist Church. Since her return home she has had an overmastering belief 
in the efficacy of prayer, and night and day she has almost ceaselessly 
supplicated that her tongue might be loosened and her ears opened. 
Her prayers have been answered. She can hear and speak. The power 
to do both was given her yesterday. She declares that it is but the long 
deferred answer of God to her supplications of wordless prayer. The fact 
of her remarkable restoration of voice and hearing is vouched for by medi- 
cal authority. 


Mr. Young replied : 

I addressed a letter to the editor of the Wilson Advance in regard to the 
deaf and dumb girl, Maggie Simms, who lives in that place. Enclosed 
you will find his reply. I consider what he says perfectly reliable. The 
girl was educated in our Institution, but we never noticed anything remark- 
able about her. She was about on a par with other colored deaf-mute 
girls. If I can get any further facts in the case I will give them to you. 


The letter enclosed from Mr. P. V. Bunn, agent of the Wil- 
son Advance, said : 


Maggie Simms continually prayed for speech and hearing until one Sun- 
day morning she woke up and heard the church bells ringing. She ran 
nearly crazy with delight. She also found that she could utter sounds of 


speech, of course not very intelligible at first, but getting better all the 
time. 


We hope Mr. Young will be able to investigate this case fur- 
ther, and tell us the nature and degree of the girl’s former 
deafness, and how fully her hearing has been restored. 


Forchhammer’s Phonoscope.—Mr. E. Walther describes this 
instrument in the October, 1887, number of the Blatter fir 
Taubstummenbildung. He says that it solves the problem of 
the optical representation of the pitch of the voice in the sim- 
plest and clearest manner. It seems to realize the invention 
imagined by Miss Moffatt in the Annals, xxx, 251: “When some 
good genius shall give us a substance so sensitive that the hu- 
man voice projected against it shall produce a permanently 
visible impression, differing with the different tones made, then 
will the labors of articulation teaching be somewhat lightened, 
and alphabetics taught in the same manner as penmanship, by 
making a correct copy, and bidding the child take it and strive 
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until he makes one like it.” Something like this is what the 
inventor, who has a deaf brother and is greatly interested in 
the deaf, hoped would be the result of his device; but Mr. 
Walther, in whose institution, as well as in other European 
schools for the deaf, experiments have been made with the 
phonoscope, says the hope is not likely to be realized. The 
instrument is of service in correcting the unnatural pitch of 
voice in which some pupils speak, but it does not introduce a 
new era in articulation teaching. 


Maloney’s Otophone.—The Transactions of the American 
Otological Society, vol 4, part 1, contain an article by Dr. C. H. 
Burnett, of Philadelphia, describing his examination of fifteen 
deaf persons in the Pennsylvania Institution by means of Ma- 
loney’s Otophoue, and another article by Dr. F. B. Loring, of 
Washington, describing similar experiments with fifteen mem- 
bers of the Kendall School. The cases tested in each school 
comprised five persons supposed to be congenitally deaf, five 
who lost hearing between the ages of one and five, and five 
semi-mutes who could hear a little, but were mostly “of pro- 
found hardness of hearing.” Though the results were not uni- 
formly successful, on the whole they were more satisfactory 
than have been reported from the use of other aids to hearing, 
most of the persons examined being able after a few repetitions 
to recognize and distinguish the vowel sounds and such words 
as Philadelphia, Burlington, Mississippi. There have been so 
many disappointments to the deaf in so-called aids to hearing, 
which, making great claims at the outset, have proved of no 
practical value, that we hesitate to commend anything that has 
not been subjected to widely-extended and long-continued 
tests; but it does seem reasonable to hope that this instru- 
ment will not only be a valuable adjunct to auricular training 
in the class-room, but a comfort and help in daily life to some 
deaf persons to whom the ordinary trumpet is of no avail. 


Blind and Deaf Persons.—Mr, C. O. Dantzer, a graduate of 
the National College, now residing in Buffalo, N. Y., sends us 
the following account of a blind and deaf boy who is a pupil in 
the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes in that city: 
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Clarence Selby lost both hearing and sight at the age of eight years from 
inflammation of the brain. He entered the Institution four and a half 
years ago and is now fifteen years old. 

Before I went to see him, I had pictured to myself a sad-looking and 
quiet boy; but what was my surprise to find a bright and even gay young 
fellow. He possesses ample conversational powers, and it seems hard for 
him to remain quiet. He always has something to say, and he says it in 
correct English. This seems to be due as much to the fact that he spells 
on his fingers most of the time as it is to the fact that he can speak. 

Before being so afflicted he went to a hearing school and learned to read 
a little in the First Reader, but as he was there only six months he did not 
learn to write, but only to print letters. 

After losing his sight and hearing he could still speak, but his friends 
were at a loss how to answer his questions, until his mother procured a 
set of blocks having raised letters on one side. With these blocks she 
was enabled not only to answer his questions, but also to teach him many 
new words. After the blocks had been used for a year Clarence began to 
consider the process too slow and tedious. He himself suggested that if 
his friends would print the letters on the palm of his hand with their in- 
dex finger, he would understand them more rapidly, which turned out to 
be the case, much to his satisfaction. 

On inquiring for particulars concerning the method of instruction pur- 
sued at the Institution in teaching the boy, his teacher, Sister M. Do- 
sitheus, kindly wrote me the following: 

‘‘At first we used the same methods his parents had used, viz., the 
blocks and printing on the palm of his hand, until he learned the manual 
alphabet, which he mastered in a very short time. He liked it much bet- 
ter than either of the former methods, as it was more tangible. 

‘“‘After his lessons were over, not having any distractions from sight or 
hearing, he thought them over and over again until he fell asleep in the 
school-room; so we saw the necessity of keeping him at work without 
making it tiresome for him. 

‘* We got some cards with embossed letters ; also books such as are used 
by the blind, but he thought the letters too small for him ever to be able 
to read them. But on being told that all blind children were taught to 
read them in that way, he did not wish to be outdone by anyone. He did 
not care for the alphabet, but took to the words in the First Reader. The 
first word recognized by him was the word ‘cat.’ It occurred several 
times on the page and he could find it every time. Then the word ‘ cow,’ 
and soon. He was anxious to find out what the book said about them. 

‘* He very soon got over his drowsiness, for when he was not getting a 
lesson from his teacher he was either reading from his book or having 
another pupil read to him. 

‘Tt is wonderful how well he remembers. He says that when he could 
hear and see he forgot easily, but now he remembers almost everything 
after being told once or twice. He has been through four readers, and at 
present we are taking Kneass’s Magazine for the Blind, in which he seems 
to be very much interested, as it is very entertaining and furnishes a great 
deal of useful information. 
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‘* We tried to teach him to write with a pencil, but he did not seem to 
care for it; it was too difficult, and he wrote one letter over the other 
very often. 

‘* He prints very nicely with his pin-type and is able to read what he 
has printed. In this way he can discover any error he may have made. 

‘‘ With his arithmetic type he can work any example that is given him 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication or division. * * * 

‘‘TLast year we read ‘Stories from Greek History,’ ‘A Grandfather’s 
Tales,’ ‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ to teach him history, and he made 
rapid progress. 

‘*He said he was blind and deaf, but he could think as well as the boys 
of the Robinson family, and would do everything that they did if he were 
cast ashore anywhere.” 

In conversing with hearing persons he uses a glove with the alphabet, 
after Professor A. G. Bell’s method of teaching a young deaf-mute. 

A warm friendship has sprung up between the blind boy and myself, 
and he came over to my home on a visit lately one afternoon. We hada 
very interesting talk. I told him what I had read of blind and deaf per- 
sons in the last number of the Annals. He was much interested in the 
part concerning James Caton, and when I told him he could chop wood 
he brightened with a smile and said he, also, could do that. During our 
conversation I learned that Clarence’s father was a farmer, and that he 
often had occasion to help in the field work. Thus he can cut corn and 
hay and take care of the horses. He has a Texas pony, and takes great 
pride in talking about it. On being asked if the pony ever kicked him, 
he laughingly and humorously said he ‘“ always kept in front, well know- 
ing that the pony was not tame behind.” 

Altogether the boy is exceedingly bright and interesting. 

In the last number of the Annals (page 236) we mentioned 
the case of a blind and deaf child, in Alabama, who in six months 
had acquired an extraordinary command of language. The fol- 
lowing letter recently received from her by a friend in Wash- 
ington will enable our readers to judge of her wonderful pro- 
gress. 

We copy from the original, which is beautifully written with 
a pencil in grooved lines: 

DrEaR ——: 

Iam glad to write you a letter. Father will send you picture. I and 
father and aunt did go to see you in Washington. I did play with your 
watch. Idolove you. I saw doctor in Washington. He looked at my 
eyes. I can read stories in my book. I can write and spell and count. 
good girl. My sister can walk and run. We do have fun with Jumbo. 
Prince is not good dog. He cannot get birds. Rat did kill baby pigeons. 
Iam sorry. Kat does not know wrong. I and mother and teacher will 
go to Boston in June. I will see little blind girls. Nancy will go with 
me. She isa good doll. Father will buy me lovely new watch. Cousin 
Anna gave me a pretty doll. Her name is Allie. Good bye. 
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Melville Bell’s Works.—We are sometimes asked where and 
how Professor Alexander Melville Bell’s various works on 
Phonetics, Visible Speech, etc., can be procured. There is 
some difficulty in ordering some of them through agents, but 
any of them can be obtained directly from Professor Bell him- 
self, at the lowest rates, by addressing him at his residence, 
1525 Thirty-fifth street, Washington, D.C. A price list will 


be sent by Professor Bell on application. 
E. A. F. 
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A Lapy with two years’ experience and reference would like a position 
as teacher of articulation. Address Articulation, care of the Editor of the 
Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


AN experienced teacher of articulation desires a position. The schools 
of the East preferred. She has a knowledge of the methods employed in 
all the principal schools of the United States, and the best of references. 
Address Haperience, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


A TEACHER of articulation desires a position. References will be sent on 
application. Address Z'’eacher of Articulation, 496 Oak street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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